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Trouble is a part of ‘God’s care for us. To be rid 


, of it, we must cease either to need it or to have God's 


hand over us. The old witchcraft superstition was a 
caricature of true religion and worship. Those who 
confessed that they had been seduced into it, say that 


| 


memory against that which should be forgotten, and 
against that which is not worth remembering, as to 
opeh one’s memory to that which is worthy of being 
borne in mind. A memory that receives and holds 
important facts and truths, while it rejects those 
which are unimportant, is far preferable to a memory 
that is always overloaded with things good, bad, and 
indifferent, Deciding what to remember, and re- 
membering that, is better than remembering every- 
thing. : 


Whether it were not better to lie than to die, is an 
old question with the English-speaking race, as it was 
with races that preceded it. Two hundred and fifty 
years ago Francis Quarles had this to say on the 
question in his “ Enchiridion :” “ God is the Author 
of truth, the Devill the father of lyes. If the telling 
of a truth shall endanger thy life, the Author of truth 
will protect thee from the danger, or reward thee for 
thy damage. If the telling a lye may secure thy life, 
the father of lyes will beguile thee of thy gaynes, or 
traduce the security. Better by losing of a life to 
save it, than by saving of a life to lose it, However, 
better thou perish than the truth.” 


How little we know ourselves! How useless it is 
for us to attempt to know ourselves by the most care- 
ful self-examination unaided by the eyes and mind 
of another! If we are sure that with all our faults 
we are not selfish, not vain, not egotistical, not proud, 
not boastful, not mean-spirited, not envious, not prone 
to self-conceit, not extravagant in speech or manner, 
-~—whatever may be the point of our self-confidence, 
it may be that we are grossly deceived concerning 
ourselves at that very point. The specific faults that 
we condemn in others, and that we thank God we 


se | are free from, may be faults that show themselves in 
| us in a way that others can see, but that we are 
4 | unconscious of, And unless we realize this truth as 


correct them. Here it is, as well as elsewhere, that 
he who thinketh he standeth should take. heed lest 
he fall. We need to gain lessons from the stinging 
words that are spoken against us in anger by those 
who blurt out at such a time truths which we should 
not otherwise hear spoken. And we should often 


they began their renunciation of God by saying, “ Let | seek help to the knowledge of ourselves from the 


care and trouble fly out of this house !” 
Devil’s Pater-noster. Dare we pray that prayer for 
ourselves ? 





What is common honesty? And is common hon- 
esty good enough honesty for a Christian man in 
ordinary business? These are practical questions in 
our day. When a business man becomes a bankrupt, 
his methods of business are closely criticised, and in 


many a case it is said that his ways were “crooked ;” | ferent duty, subjectively considered. 





This was its | ‘rank and kindly spoken words of those who love us 


dearly, andwho know us as we cannot know ourselves. 
Let no one of us suppose that his unaided judg- 
ment of himself is worth considering as possibly fair 
and just. : 

There is a great difference in the way in which 
responsibility is accepted and borne by different per- 
sons. A duty, objectively considered, is a very dif- 
The same 


but the question is an open one whether there are | objective position to fill; or duty to be performed, has 


Christian business men who have a good commercial 
standing while their methods are such as would surely 
be condemned in an unsuccessful financier. In order 
to know what to avoid as crooked, one must under- 
stand what is really the straight way. 


A good memory has its obvious advantages ; but a 
good memory is something more than merely a reten- 


a very different subjective effect on those who may 
be called upon to perform it. That which is slight 
to one, and slightly considered and attended to, is to 
another weighty, and absorbingly considered and 
vigorously. prosecuted. For one man to say to 
another, “ You can easily attend to that; such a 





tive memory. It is quite as important to shut one’s. 


thing won’t cost you much time or labor,” is to say 
at once too little and too much. To put a conscien- 


an accountant in charge of a society treasury, be it 
ever so small, may be to give that person an onerous 
load to carry, which, to a professional accountant, 
would seem almost unworthy of a second thought. 
On the other hand, to make a man whose whole life 
has been spent in the counting-house amenable for 
the high literary quality of his business correspond- 
ence, may be to put upon him a heavier burden 
than to straighten .a crooked account. And so, in 
assigning duties to others, we must not estimate the 
weight of their responsibility by the weight that a 
corresponding responsibility would be to ourselves; 
for there is nq norm or measure of responsibility apart 
from the peculiar measure of him who is to bear it, 





FAITH’S FATHOM-LINE. 


Few are the pages we need to read in the story of 
our Lord’s life before we become certain that he saw 
at once, and at once correctly estimated, the degree 
of faith in each heart that approached him. To Peter 
walking on the swaying sea he said, “O thou of little 
faith!” To the Syrophenigian woman, instantly 
gauging the deep reserves of belief in her trusting 
heart, he exclaimed, “O woman, great is thy faith!” 
And to the centurion his tribute was full and strong; 
“T have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel!” 

Yet again we find another word as searchingly 
clear in its revelation of the heart, when he said to 
the fearful disciples whose faith was at its lowest ebb, 
“How is it that ye have no faith?” And again, 
“ Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that 
believed not,” showing his immediate perception of 
the deficiency with which He charged them. 

These gradations—no faith, little faith, great faith, 
so great faith—serve to mark in this day, as well as 
they did in an earlier era, the different degrees/ of 
faith in the hearts of Christians. Here we have a 
scale by which to measure ourselves. The two latter 
degrees alone brought joy to the heatt of Jesus, and 
only these were deep enough to give the mighty 
fathom-line which he let down into the soul free play. 
How blessed the possessor of that faith to whom Jesus 
can say in the profound fulness of his divine joy and 
from the infinite penetration of his divine insight, 
“Great is thy faith”! Such a seal set on us by the 
Master would fill us with heaven itself. 

To have Jesus see in us and ascribe to us a faith 
which satisfies even himself would bring us into 
regions of joy and humility of which we seldom con- 
ceive. To believe God greatly is greatly to please 
him. The so great faith of the centurion caused 
Jesus to “marvel.” Has our full faith in his love 


joy? Does our faith say in the directness of belief, 
“Speak the word only, and my servant shall be 
healed ” ? 

One promise of God fully and entirely believed 
powerfully sanctifies the soul. One promise believed 
involves a belief as full and entire in every other 
promise. Belief in one involves faith in God as its 
author. The hinge on which the great door of the 
promises swings open to us is the full persuasion that 
what God has promised he is able to perform. And 
this belief concerning one promise requires no greater 





tious and sensitive person who has had no training as 


faith than for all, since, if God: can fulfil one, he is 
able as easily to accomplish all. If we do not believe 


and power ever filled our Lord with such wondering’ 
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all the promises, we do not fully believe one ; and if 
we believe one, we implicitly believe all. What 
promise have we chosen to make absolutely our own 
by our absolute belief in it? Or, rather, what infinite 
promise has the Holy Spirit so opened to our wonder- 
ing, believing, joyful heart that we accept it and 
believe it absolutely ? 

“He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life.” It is for lack of taking this fundamental 
declaration as absolutely true for ourselves, and with 
the greatest largeness and depth of faith, that we can- 
not receive the other declarations and promises of 
God as true for us also. In proportion as we believe 
this word ag true for us at this present moment, we 
shall be able to receive all the others in their fulness. 

“Faith,” says Augustine, “is to believe what we 
do not yet see; and the reward of this faith is to see 
what we believe.” Faith grows by trusting. One 
act of clinging faith in Christ in an emergency of the 
soul, whether of temptation or of suffering, will tell 
us more of faith, and lead us into greater volumes 
and depths of it, than many intellectual exercises 
concerning it, and manifold mental struggles after it. 
So our Lord allows the severe testing which obliges 
us to go to him in the very simplicity of artless, abso- 
lute, clinging, yet bold, dependence ; or, if we refuse 
to do this, obliges us to sink into the alternative of 
black despair. At such times our choice must be 
either desperation or the simplest, most utter trust. 
“In your temptations, run to the promises,” says the 
holy Rutherford. . “They are our Lord’s branches 
hanging over the water, that our Lord’s silly, half- 
drowned children may take a grip of them. If you 


There is a lofty realm which only the man of faith 
is privileged to enter,—the realm where all things 
are possible. In speaking of it, the same predicate is 
used of the man of faith and of God. “With God 
all things are possible.” “All things are possible to 
him that believeth.” In rising. to a belief in God’s 
power and love, we enter the field of the Omnipotent. 
All thidgs are possible to men of faith, through their 
laying hold of God’s power by means of a simple 
belief in it, Is it not most remarkable that God asks 
us to come with him into this wonder-working sphere ? 
The miracle of turning to God becomes possible for 
ourselves or for others when we believe it is possible. 
Let us go up into the wide and airy uplands of faith, 
where God himself tells us all things are possible to 
us, and where he offers us a share of his spiritual 
power. All things are possible to us only as we be- 
lieve all things are possible to God. — 


‘| throw light on the text, and, again, they obscure or per- 


what he saith cometh to pass; he shall have it. 
Therefore I say unto you, All things whatsoever ye 
pray and ask for, believe that ye have received them, 
and ye shall have them.” i ; 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Elementary truths in any field of knowledge require 
frequent restatement and explanation for the benefit. of 
those who have been newly called to consider their mean- 
ing. Here, for example, comes a superintendent from 
Eastern Massachusetts with a question that might seem 
to some Bible students a superfluous one, but which 
probably could not be answered by a majority of Sunday- 
schoo} teachers in the United States. He says: 

Will you inform the teachers and myself as to the object in 
printing some of the words of Scripture in italics? jo wit, in 
the lesson for May 3 (Amos 4: 4-13), the first clause of verse 11 
reads, ‘‘I have overthrown some of you,” Having promised my 
teachers that I would inquire into the matter, I will look for an 
answer in your valuable paper at your most convenient season. 


In ordinary English works, the use of italic type is for 
purposes of emphasis, of specig] importance, or of anti- 
thesis; but in the English Bible this type is used for 
words that are not found in the original Hebrew or 
Greek, but are supplied by the translators as, in their 
opinion, necessary to the sense of the translation. ' Fre- 
quently these supplied words are of minor importance, 
and, if they were read with special emphasis, they would 
misrepresent the truth of the passages. Thus the story 
is told of a school-boy who read the italic word in 
1 Kings 13; 27 with special emphasis, and gave quite 
another meaning than the real one to the. record con- 
cerning the old prophet at Beth-el: “ And he spake to 
his sons, saying, Saddle me the ass, And they saddled 
him.” There are instances in which these supplied words 


vert it. In our Authorized Version, Psalm 19: 2, 3, reads: 
“Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge. There is no speech nor language, 
where their voice is not heard.” But the Revised Version 
more correctly reads ; 
“ Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night sheweth knowledge. 

There is no speech nor language ; 

Their voice cannot be heard.” 
In this case it is evident that the supplied words in the 
Authorized Version were an error. Dr. Scrivener tells 
us that “the practice of indicating by a variation of type 
such words in a translation of the Bible.as have no exact 
representatives in the original, is believed to have been 
here first employed by Sebastian Munster in his Latin 
version of the Old Testament published in 1534;” and 
that from this beginning the custom extended itself, and 
was aflopted by the translators of our Authorized Ver- 
sion in 1611. 





Let us scorn to rest in little faith. Let us rise from 
such meagerness to the might and majesty of great 
faith. We have a great Saviour; let us greatly trust 
him. His work is great, and must be done in the 
marvelous might of a so great faith. 

All that is to be done before the full and final 
coming of the kingdom, is to be done by men ani- 
mated by the Holy Spirit. The Spirit indwells with 
us by faith alone. Can we not bless the world by 
bringing down the mighty reserves of God’s power 
through the simple belief that we have the Holy 
Spirit when we ask for it, taking the conditionless 
promise, “ Ask, and ye shall receive,” for our warrant, 
and reasoning according to the divine logic, “If ye 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him”? 

Oh that, when our Lord lets down his fathom-line 
into our hearts, he should not be obliged to say, “Here 
find I no faith,” or “ Here I find little faith,” but 
that his line should sink lower and lower, until it 


measures the depth of our whole befbg, until the) 


Lord himself exclaims, “Great is thy faith”! From 
this day let our so great faith partake of the nature 
of the infinite, and correspond entirely to those mighty 
thoughts which Jesus had about our fgith, when, 
answering, he said: “ Have faith in God. Verily I 
say unto you, Whosoever shall say unto this moun- 


tain, Be thou taken up and cast into the sea; and | estimate to say that at least seven hundred thousand of 


There are topics of importance concerning which little 
is written, simply because there is only one side to them, 
| and therefore there is no occasion for discussion over 
|them, Such a topic is that to which attention is called 
in the following letter from a Texas correspondent : 

I am a congfant student of your inestimable paper. My ob- 
ject in addressing you is to ask your aid in finding some good 
articles on the subject ‘Woman in the Sunday-school.” Any 
help will be gratefully received, and will be as a cup of cold 
water in His name. F 





Any history of the Sunday-school is largely the his- 
| tory of woman’s work in the Sunday-school; for woman 
| has been the main factor in the work of Sunday-school 
| teaching from the beginning of the modern Sunday- 
| school movement. A generation before Robert Raikes 
| secured the starting of his first Sunday-school in Glou- 
| cester, Mrs. Greening started one, in 1744, in Philadel- 
| phia. ‘In 1765, Miss Harrison started one in Bedale, 
England; in 1769, one was started in High Wycombe, 
England, by Miss Hannah Ball. The first Sunday- 
school started by Robert Raikes was in charge of a 
woman, Mrs. King, in whose house the earlier sessions 
were held, In America, the first Sunday-school in New 
York was begun by Katy Ferguson, a colored woman, in 
1798. In 1808, Mrs. Bethune, a daughter of Isabella 
| Graham, shared with her husband in making a new be- 

ginning of Sunday-schoolin thesamecity. Andsoit has 
| been all the way along the century,—women have been in 
| the majority in the ever-increasing multitude of Sunday- 
| school teachers. The number of teachers in the Sunday- 
| schools of the United States is now estimated at about 

twelve hundred thousand; and it is no more than a fair 


proportion of women to men as teachers is fully three 
to one; and there are thousands of Sunday-schools in 
America superintended by women to-day. Whatever 
objection there may have been to women bearing a part 
in prayer-meeting, or in other church work, there has 
been practically none to their outnumbering the men in 
the work of Sunday-school teaching, and of sustaining 
and promoting the work of missions. It is quite un- 
necessary to attempt a special treatment of the part 
borne by woman in Sunday-school work. It would be 
sufficient to call any history of that work a history of 
woman’s work, if only a foot-note were added to the 
effect that “men also have had something to do with 
this work, although they have always been in a sad 
minority.” It may be that some work on this subject 
has been published, but the present writer does not know 
of any. It is far easier to find a volume on woman’s 
work in politics, in literature, or in time of war, than 
one on her work in sucha field as that of the Sunday- 
school or missions, ad 








DANDELIONS, 
BY ALEXANDER R, THOMPSON, D.D. 


Where did you gather your grains of gold, 
Hoarding them up in the dark brown mold, 
Under the lid of the grass-grown sod ? 

Oh! but who showed you this gold of God? 


Never by culture of human hand 
Spreading your beauty athwart the land, 
Kissed by the ambient morning air, 
Mayhap the angels your gardeners were. 


Delicate clusters of seeds with wings, 
Catching the wind-skirts, the fairy things, 
Leaping at will to the grass-grown ground, 
When a new place for a nest is found. 


Oh! but your beauty of gold and grey, 

Ever and ever it seems to say, 

Flaming and soft in the sunlit dew, 

Doth not your Father care more for you? 
Summit, N. J. 





WERE TEN OF THE TRIBES LOST? 
BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 


The captivities which befell the kingdom of Israel ‘are 
recorded in 2 Kings 15 : 29; 17: 6; 18: 11, and 1 
Chronicles 5 : 26. These records speak of two deporta- 
tions of the people of the kingdom of the Ten Tribes,— 
the first at the hand of Pul (or Tiglath-Pileser II.); and 
the second at that of Sargon, after the taking of Samaria, 
The first affected Reuben, Gad, and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh,—that is, the Israelites of the Gilead, or the 
region beyond the Jordan,—and also the Israelites of 
the Galilee region,—that is, Naphtali, Asher, Zebulun, 
and Issachar. The second is described as befalling the 
kingdom as a whole, after the taking of Samaria; but it 
seems to have fallen especially upon the tribes of Dan, 
Ephraim, the other half of Manasseh, and the Israelitish 
portion of Benjamin. These tribes coincide as to their 
areas with the later province of Samaria. 

The return from the Babylonish captivity, which we 
find described in Ezra and Nehemiah, was of the Jews 
of the southern kingdom, which, although generally 
described as consisting of two tribes, really included 
Judah, Levi, what was left of Simeon, and a large part 
of Benjamin. We hear nothing, in either the Bible or 
paralle] sources, of the return of Israelites from the 
more northern region, to which the Assyrians carried 
them captive, although some think it not improbable 
that part of them did come back with the returning 
people of Judah. 

Thus far we have the facts. But as to the inferences 
which have been drawn from these facts, there is no 
agreement, The open questions are as follows: 

1. Did the Assyrian captivity of Israel mean the 
deportation of the bulk of the peaple beyond the Tigris, 
or only that of the heads of society ? 

2. Did the Israelites who were carried captive lose 
their identity among thir heathen neighbors, or did 
they maintain it by emigrating to a-more remote coun- 
try, or are they to be sought in the genera! body of 
Hebrews we afterwards find in the region between the 
Persian Gulf and the Black Sea? 

The generally accepted answer to these questions is 
that the Ten Tribes were carried captive asa whole, leav- 


tance in the land of Israel; that the captives were lost 
to their nation, possibly, by absorption, but more prob- 





shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that’ these are women. In many large Sunday-schools, the” Jater times, with some exceptions, are the descendgnts 


ing a mere fragment in numbers as well as in impor-: 


ably by both migration and absorption; thatthe Jews of. 
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of the people of Judah; that the identity of the posterity 
of the Ten Tribes is one of the unsolved problems of his- 
toric ethnology. 

On this basis of supposition have been built a multi- 
tude of theories, of which the identification of the Is- 
raelites with our North American Indians has furnished 
the basis for the historical romance called “‘ The Book of 
Mormon.” The Afghans, the Falashas of Abyssinia, the 
Bani-Israel of Bombay, the Jews of China, and the 
Mexicans, have each in turn been identified with the Ten 
Tribes. Last of all comes the Anglo-Israel theory, which 
identifies them with the Anglo-Saxon race, and sees in 
the extent andl influence of the British Empire an ac- 
complishment of the prophecies made to Israel. 

To me it seems that the supposition of the loss of the 
Ten Tribes is a mistake, and one which cannot be 
reconciled with the teachings of either the Old or the 
New Testament. The Jews of to-day are the descend- 
ants of all the tribes, who were settled in the Holy Land 
in Joshua’s time; and while there were some losses 
through absorption into pagan nationalities,—Syrian, 
Arabic, Hellenic, and Roman,—and still more through 
conversions to Christianity and to Islam, the integrity 
of the nation has not been impaired by them. It prob- 
ably has gained more than it lost, through absorbing 
Edomites, Moabites, and the pesples settled in the Holy 
Land after the captivities, by the proselytism of Roman 
times, and by the great conversion of the Khozars of what 
now is Southern Russia in the Middle Ages. 

1. It is 4 mistake to assume that any of the four cap- 
tivities meant the deportation of a whole people. That 
would have been an undertaking too great for even a 
Nebuchadnezzar. Nor is such a deportation really im- 
plied in the biblical statements, as is seen when we com- 
pare one part of the record with‘another. Thus we read 
in 2 Kings 15: 29 and in 1 Chronicles 5; 26 of thecap- 
tivity of the seven tribes of the Galilean and Perean 
regions, in terms which if taken to the foot of the letter 


would mean that all the population was carried off. Yet | 


in 2 Chronicles 30 : 1-18 we find Hezekiah sending out 
his messengers “to Ephraim and Manasseh,” and 
“ throughout all Israel, even from Dan to Beer-sheba,” 
to invite the “ children of Israel” to keep the great pass- 
over with him at Jerusalem. He speaks to them as 
“the remnant that are escaped of you out of the hand 
of the kings of Assyria,” arid beseeches them to turn to 
God, that their brethren and children may “ find com- 
passion before them that led them captive.” While 
most of those who heard the message only mocked at it, 
“divers of Asher and Manasseh and Zebulun humbled 
themselves and came to Jerusalem.” And this minority 
of “the remnant” of these three tribes made with the 
people of Judah “a very great congregation.” It was 
their presence that moved Isaiah to the outburst of 
thankful song over the latter-da} glory conferred upon 
“the land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali,” in 
which one ground of exultation is, “‘ Thou hast multi- 
plied the nation; thou hast increased their joy” (Isa. 
9: 1-8). I may remark here that the Hebrew word 
shaar, translated “remnant,” does not necessarily mean 
a mere fragment, but simply that which is left when 
something else has been taken away, whether what has 
been taken is more or less than what is left. 

So, again, we find Ezekiel, who was taken captive ia 
the first Babylonish captivity, writing to those who 
inhabited “those waste places of the land of Israel,” 
and who were accustomed to say: “‘ Abraham was one, 
and he inherited the land: but we are many; the land 
is given us for inheritance.” The message God sends 
them through his prophet is one of rebuke for their sins 
and impurities, and a threat of further desolation of 
Israel: ‘‘ The pride of her power shall cease.” 

Thus scripture explains scripture; and so do the monu- 
ments in the same sense, In 2 Kings 17:6; 18: 11, 
we have the statement that the Assyrians “‘ took Samaria 
and carried Israel away unto Assyria.” Sargon’s account 
of the matter shows exactly what this means: “The city 
of Samaria I besieged; it I took; 27,280 of its inhab- 
itants I carried away ; fifty wagons I took from them; 
their other possessions I suffered to be taken [by the 
soldiers]; my lieutenant I placed over them ; the tribute 
of the previous king I imposed upon them.” 

This exact statement shows how little of a clean sweep 
was made; and we have no reason to suppose that the 
previous deportation of the Perean and Galilean tribes 
was on a greater scale than this, which carried away but 
27,280 persons from the Samarian tribes. At most it was 
a deportation of the heads of society, and the whole num- 
ber taken from the northern kingdom cannot have been 
much over sixty thousand people. This left a great body, 
who, in the theucratic sense, were a headless “remnant,” 


but, in the view of modern statistics, were the bulk of 
the Israelitish nation. “The most numerous class—that 
is, the poorest,” to use the language of modern sociology, 
was left in possession. 

Of the two Babylonish captivities of Judah in the 
reign of Nebuchadnezzar, we find that the first was the 
deportation of but ten -thousand persons. No figures 
are given as to the second, after the taking of Jerusalem; 
but it is said that the Babylonians “ left of the poorest 
of the land to be vine-dressers and husbandmen.” Here 
the monuments give us no help as yet. 

2. It is not agreed whether the Israelite captives were 
all transferred to Media, or part of them settled in the 
Assyrian plain. From the time of the Babylonian Talmud 
doctors have disputed as to the location of “ Halah, 
Habor, the River Gozan, and Are-Madai” (translated: 
“the cities of the Medes”). The best talmudic authority 
places Halah at Holvan, whose Jews paid tribute to the 
Prince of the Exile, the ruler of the Jews of Babylon; 
Habor at Hadyab in Adiabene, the seat of a Jewish 
school and the scene of the conversion of Queen Helena 
to Judaism ; Gozan at Guinzak, whose Jews in the second 
century were so ignorant that they knew nothing of the 
Flood or of Job; and Are-Madai at Hamadan or Ecba- 
tana, the capital of Media. What is there to forbid our 
identification of the Jews at these well-known centers of 
Jewish population and worship with the descendants of 
the Israelitish exiles whom Tiglath-Pileser II. placed 
there? Chiefly a Jewish tradition that, instead of 
remaining where they were placed, they chose to migrate 
farther from their own country. One form of this tra- 
dition speaks of their making their way through the 
Armenizs, Another speaks of their crossing the famous 
river Sabatyon, which ceased to flow on the Sabbath. 
Tradition actually locates the tribes of Dan; Zebulun, 
and Naphtali in the mountains of Armenia; and we find 
in the era of the Parthian Empire the race spread north- 
ward to the foot of the Caucasus. 

In fact, from the Persian Gulf to the Black Sea every 
province had its Jewish population. Some considerable 
cities were entirely in their hands. In Babylon, where 
they claimed a purity of race not justified by the notice 
in Ezra 9 and 10, and despised even the people of Judea 
as “mixed dough,” they had rabbinical schools and a 
sanhedrin, and, laid the foyndation of talmudic tradition. 
Of themselves and the adjacent provinces, east and north, 
they said, “ Babylon is well ; Mesa is dead (meta); Madai 
is sick (medoi); Elam is past speech (elam).” But this 
reference is more to purity of race than strictness in reli- 
gious duty or warmth of national feeling. 

While Babylon, no doubt, was the center of the dis- 
persed of Judah, there is no reason to suppose that the 
Jews in these other provinces were not descendants of 
Israelitish as well as Judean captives. The farther north 
and east we go in that region, the stronger is the pre- 
sumption that the Jewish population comes, at least in 
part, from the northern kingdom. 

Two Jewish books tell us of that region and its Jewish 
population. That which professes to be the older of the 
two is really the younger. The apocryphal Book of 
Tobit is a historical romance composed by a Jew living 
in some part of Persia about B. C. 350. Its hero is a 
man of the tribe of Naphtali, who has been carried cap- 
trve to Assyria, and’who has lent ten talents of silver to 
a Jewish captive living in Media. Many of the details 
are impossible, and others are anachronisms. But it 
would not have been written if the notion of an absorp- 
‘tion of the Israelitish captives into other nationalities 
through a lack of national spirit had been accepted at 
that time. 

The Book of Esther portrays the situation of the Jews 
in Persia in the days of either Xerxes or his son Arta- 
xerxes the Long-handed, Haman says of them to the 
king that they “are scattered abroad and dispersed 
among the peoples in all the provinces of thy kingdom; 
and their laws are diverse from those of every people: 
neither do they keep the king’s laws.” It is true that 
Esther and Mordecai are part of the Judean captivity. 
But are we obliged to suppose that this widely dispersed 


Egypt to Turkestan and from Afghanistan to Thrace, 

had no room for the descendants of the Ten Tribes 

among them? Nor are we obliged to assume that the 

countrymen of Elijah, Elisha, Jonah, Hosea, and Micaiah 

were destitute of zeal and insight into the things of their 
faith. 

“Lo, it is a people that dwell alone, 

And shall not be reckoned with the nations.” 
So Balaam predicted of the Hebrew people from the 
high places of Baal, from whence “he siw*the utmost 





part of the people.” That prediction has been fulfilled 


remarkably in the history of the nation. “It has endured 
the shock of tempests from without, and even the lack 
of the inward vitality of a true national life. It has 
touched all, and has been absorbed by none. Spiritu- 
ally they area distinct people, sojourners among strangers 
everywhere, marked off by that strange and unfulfilled 
calling which makes them separate even from their near- 
est by race and kindred. It is so now; it always has 
been so. It would be a great mistake to measure the 
degree of their separateness and their persistence by the 
measure of their response to their spiritual vocation, 
The Israelites of Parthia, Media, and Elam, may have 
been less filled with the theocratic spirit than the 
Judeans of Mesopotamia; but none the less they may 
have perpetuated their nationality in nearly as great 
distinctness of contrast to the people among whom they 
dwelt, 

When we turn to the New Testament, we find nota 
hint of the loss of the Ten Tribes from the rest, Our 
Lord is born and labors among the people of the region 
which suffered by the first deportation of Israelites to 
Assyria, and whom even the Judeans owned as their 
countrymen. From this region came all his apostles 
except Judas Iscariot, who was a Judean. Choice is 
made of twelve apostles for the establishment of the 
church, with distinct reference to the number of the 
tribes among whom they are to labor (Matt. 19 : 28; 
Luke 22: 30). At the day of Pentecost we find Peter 
making his appeal to “all the house of Israel;” and 
“Parthians, Medes, and Elamites” from the regions of 
the Assyrian captivity are the very first mentioned as 
hearers of the wonderful word of power; after them 
come “the dwellers in Mesopotamia,” the region of the 
Babylonish captivity. Paul speaks to Agrippa of “the 
promise made of God unto our fathers; unto which 
promise our twelve tribes, earnestly serving God night 
and day, hope tocome.” James addresses his Epistle “to 
the twelve tribes which are of the dispersion.” John in 
the Revelation witnesses the sealing of twelve thousand 
of each of the twelve tribes, only Dan being omitted, 
while Levi is included in the number. In many places 
throughout that book “twelve” is used with mystic 
reference to Jewish history. 

Still more noticeable is the silence of the New Testa- 
ment, Just as we might justly infer the spuriousness of 
the verse 1 John 5:7 from the fact that no writer of 
the great Arian controversy ever appeals to it; so we 
may infer that this notion of a loss of ten tribes had no 
recognition in the New Testament age from the fact that 
it never is alleged by any one in arguing with the Jews, 
Our Lord might well have used it in his warnings to the 
Jews that mere descent from Abraham would not stand 
in the way of the rejection of an unbelieving people 
(John 8), from whom the kingdom would be taken away 
and given to a people bringing forth the fruits thereof 
(Matt.°21: 43). Stephen might well have urged it on 
his murderers as right in the line of his great argument 
from the past of the nation. Paul might have used it 
with telling effect in the ninth chapter of Romans, in 
the third of Galatians, and other passages. But not 
one of them refers to this alleged fact of the loss of 
the greater part of the elect people from the national 
fellowship. And if Christ and his, apostles knew of 
no such loss, what right have we to assume it as a his- 
toric fact? 

The belief in the loss of the Ten Tribes out of the body 
of the Hebrews, and their present existence in some part 
of the world, may be traced, I think, to the general 
acceptance of certain “ travelers’ tales” in the medieval 
literature of the Jews. A careful account of this curious 





people, spread over an empire which extended from | 


romancing is given by Dr. A. Neubauer, in The Jewish 
| Quarterly Review for 1888-89. The first of these 
| travelers was a certain Eldad, of the tribe of Dan, who 
professed to have come westward, in the ninth century, 
| from the land beyond the river Sambatyon, where the 

tribes lived. Those tribes, he said, had no knowledge of 
| the later Jewish doctors, who taught while the second 
| temple stood, Yet they knew and observed the law, 
| and had a Talmud of their own written in Hebrew. His 
_ geographical details place their country in the Cush of 
| Genesis 2, and among the rivers mentioned as watering 

Eden! The social picture is an idealized rabbinical 

community,—orderly and prosperous, and devoted to the 
| study of the law. 

A similar romance, of an independent Israelite king- 
dom in Central Asia, is found in the travels of Benjamin 
of Tudela, who lived in the twelfth century. He, how- 
ever, only professes to tell what he was told. Very 
similar is the account in the letters of the mythical 
“Prester John,” of the next century. The Jewish fic- 
tion, indeed, seems to have suggested Prester John’s far 
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eastern kingdorh of Christians. There are other writers 
who tell much the same story, one commonly copying 
another. 


University of Pennsylvania. 





THE NATURE OF SYMPATHY. 


BY WILLIAM T. HEBRIDGE, B.D. 


It is sometimes supposed that, in order to sympathize 
truly with another, one must have gone through the 
same experiences himself. If this were so, the range of 
human helpfulness would be kept. within very definite 
and narrow limits. The merchant who had failed in 
business, the victim of some chronic disease, the starv- 
ing beggar who longed for a crust of bread, would each 
have to confine his expectations of comfort respectively 
to the bankrupt, the invalid, or the fellow-mendicant; 
and all besides, who, in these and other cases, were 
anable to make a comparison of notes, would be shut 
out, 

It ought certainly to be some advantage to know the 
exact nature of the situation which we may be called 
upon to deal with in our neighbors. And yet, as a mat- 
ter of fact, we by no means find that true sensitiveness 
is to be gauged by accuracy of information, but, on the 
contrary, that the most indifferent to the trials of others 
are sometimes the very persons who have experienced 
the same themselves. If one does not learn the uses of 
adversity, it is apt to lead to greater callousness and self- 
absorption, so that what seemed a very dark cloud when 
We were under it, may look quité a small affair when it 
is farther off. It is the heart that crdates the sympathy ; 
and, if the heart is stirred, experience will come to its 
aid, Otherwise the sufferer is likely to have more chance 
witlr those who cannot at all comprehend his special cir- 
cumstances, but who are moved to some pity in mere 
astonishment, If there must be an alternative, better 
far the kindly imagination which is touched with true 
feeling than the precise knowledge which does not feel 
at all, 

Sympathy, then, lies in spiritual communion, rather 
than in outward identity of experience. It is neither 
the transfer of sensations nor of theories, but the transfer 
of one soul to meet the needs of another, and to enter 
into them just as really as though they were one’s own. 
For example, the teacher who would succeed, must be 
teacher and pupil as well. He may have excellent 
judgment and wide scholarship, but he must make him- 
self to all intents and purposes the blundering, stupid, 
ignorant child; he must get inside the immaturity of the 
one he attempts to instruct, suiting his methods to his 
imperfect comprehension, and entering into all the dif- 
ficulties which confront his struggling little brain. This 
is not at all an egsy thing to do, and yet such a duality 
involves nothing absurd. The mother and her sick child 
dre two separate persons, but love so identifies her with 
the child, that what the child suffers she suffers. She is 
no longer herself simply, but the child as well. The 
t ue helpers of the race require to have a kind of kaleido- 
scopic personality. They must be, as the Apostle said 
he was, all things to all men, if by any means they may 
save some. 

We should take a great deal more interest in our fel- 
lows if we tried to understand them thoroughly, looking 
at things from their standpoint instead of our own. 
“One reason,” says George Eliot, “why we are seldom 
able to comfort our neighbors with our words, is that 
our good-wi 1 gets adulterated, in spite of ourselves, be- 
fore it can pass our lips. Wesend black puddings and 
pettitoes without giving them a flavor of our own egoism ; 
but language is a stream that is almost sure to smack of 
a mingled soil.” Our own personality, as a rule, stands 
out much more clearly before us than that of others. 
We are 80 accustomed to meet with all kinds of people, 
that it too seldom occurs to us to study them separately, 
with the keen eye of real friendship. And yet, unless we 
do this, we can never be of any great service tothem. It 
was because Christ knew what was in man, the heights 
of his possible glory as well as the unspeakable depths 
of his shame, because he saw the whole interior of human 
life, that the poorest and weakest of the race won the 
compassion of his perfect heart. 

Sympathy is nothing if not personal. We hear a 
great dea] now and then about “the evangelization of 

* the masses.” There is really no such thing. It is an 
unfortunate phrase that for a little while may seem to 
hide our negligence. Men cannot be helped by whole- 
sale. We may appoint our committees, and state our 
theories, and perfect our machinery; but if we stop 
there, no one will be a whit better forit all. If men 
were like bales of cotton or rows of houses, then, per- 


haps, they might be dealt with inthe lump; but they 
are not, Even the “average man,” if such a being has 
any real existence at all, cannot be treated by statistics, 
but only in harmony with bis own peculiar circumstances 
and character. . 

This is the way Christ worked. He became, as it were, 
the other self of those who approached him,—the woman 
of Samaria, the inquiring Nicodemus, the grief-stricken 
ruler, the penitent apostle. “In all their affliction he 
was afflicted, and the angel of his presence saved them.” 
He came so near, not simply to the human race as a 
whole, but to each individual member of it, that he 
counted himself as one of them, and their sufferings 
become his own. This is the mystery of incarnation, 
and it is the mystery of redemption too, 

Sir Arthur Helps, in his “ Friends in Council,” insists 
upon it that “there cannot be a great man without large 
sympathy.” This is no doubt true; but it might be 
added that the greatness which possesses sympathy is of 
essentially Christian character. What Christ did om a 
large scale we ought to learn to do on a small scale, up 
to the full measure of our powers, bathing our individua! 
reason and experience in the transfiguring light of love. 
Not that our sympathies are to be one-sided, or that we 
are to indulge only in the easy patronage of interesting 
cases. We should sympathize with every man, whoever 
or whatever he may be. And yet, as a matter of fact, 
our fellow-feeling cannot be universal, except in that 
most general sort of way which seldom makes us “ won- 
drous kind.” Our arms are not long enough to embrace 
the world. It would soon kill us if we tried to carry all 
the burdens of the race, and feeling would be paralyzed 
in the magnitude of the pathetic tragedy. We are not 
called upon to achieve the impossible, but rather to 
take up the duty that lies nearest, and throw into it the 
passion of our whole heart. There are men and women 
ail about us who might be likened to a noble organ 
locked up, and perhaps a little out of tune, waiting for 
some one who has the skill to play properly upon them. 
They may seem to be discordant and useless, just because 
the subtle, sympathetic touch has not come that coaxes 
forth the hidden harmony. 

“ Stern-faced men and sad-eyed women 
Silently walk threugh this veil of doubt, 
Whose hearts are brimming with heaven’s music, 
Bat no hand brings it out.” 


’ St. Andrew's Manse, Ottawa, Canada, 
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GRADUATING CLASS ON CHILDREN’S 
DAY. 


BY DR. JOSEPH D, MOODY, 





The class-work in our primary school is so arranged 
that promotions from that department take plage an- 
nually on Children’s Day. In this room we have a lady 
superintendent and five teachers. The classes are graded 
somewhat according to age and home surroundings. 

In the opening exercises are given supplemental les- 
sons of five minutes on the books of the Bible,—the 
Apostles’ Creed, Twenty-third Psalm, the Beatitudes, 
Ten Commandments, Bible geography, etc. These are 
varied from time to time, usually continuing one lesson 
for a quarter. By the time the child is. ready to leave 
the primary room, he has acquired, in addition to the 
regular téachings, quite a fund of special Bible knowl- 
edge which will be valuable in future study. The gradu- 
ating class review these supplemental lessons during the 
last quarter; and a qualification for graduation is that 
they shall be able to recite the Ten Commandments, tle 
Twenty-third Psalm, the Beatitudes, the Apostles’ Creed, 
and to draw upon the blackboard an outline map of Pales- 
tine, inserting in proper place Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and 
Nazareth. 

A short time before Children’s Day an examination is 
held, either by the teacher or superintendent; and those 
successfully passing the examination constitute the gradu- 
ating class, 

Those failing are put back into another class, but with 
the understanding that, if they are at any time able to 
pass the examination creditably, they may be promoted 
into theclassinthe mainroom. In this case they receive 
their diplomas, but miss the pleasure of standing among 
the rest on Children’s Day. Practically this plan works 
well. We have never had any trouble with those left 
behind. No matter how indifferent to it they seem before- 
hand, they feel it keenly when left out, and usually make 
up the work in a short time, and rejoin their class, 

Our graduating exercises on last Children’s Day took 
the place of the morning sermon. The class sat in the 
front pews.* The anthem, singing, and Scripture read- 
ing were appropriate to the occasion. Instead of the 





sermon, the pastor gave a short account of the Sunday- 
school, its work during the past year, and such statistics 
as were of public interest, Then he asked the superin- 
tendent of the primary room to come forward, and tell 
of its work, methods, and requirements for graduation. 
This occupied about fifteen minutes. Then she called 
over the names of the graduates, and, as each name was 
called, the child walked out and took his place upon the 
platform,—the class, when all standing, forming a semi- 
circle facing the audience. 

The superintendent then handed the pastor the diplo- 
mas. These were neatly printed in gilt, setting forth 
that the child had successfully passed thexrequired ex- 
amination. These were signed by the pastor, the super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, the superintendent of 
the primary room, and the teacher, Each one was rolled 
up, and tied with a blueribbon. Before presenting them, 
the pastor, in an appropriate talk, gave them a word of 
greeting and advice. 

Usually the teacher goes with the class into the main 
room, but in this case, a new teacher having been pro- 
vided, she was called forward, introduced to the class as 
their teacher, and a charge given her by the pastor. 
The children were then handed their diplomas and con- 
ducted to their seat by the teacher. This was followed 
by an earnest talk by the pastor, to the congregation, 
regarding their duties towards the Sunday-school. The 
whole exercise occupied just the time of the usual 
morning service, and was all very impressive and very 
beautiful. : 

On the next occasion we are thinking of adding to this 
a reception by the main school to the new class in some > 
appropriate exercises, this to take place during the Sun- 
day-school hour. 

In this way the children receive some positive re- 
cognition from the church, and come to feel more as 
if they were a part of it, The bright, joyous look of 
expectancy on the faces of the children showed how 
much interest they took in this ceremony, and the 
‘pleased look upon the faces of the parents and friends 
testified to their appreciation of this public recognition 
by the church, 

This exercise, varied to suit the different circumstan- 
ces, can be carried out in any, even a country Sunday- 
school, It will help to bring closer together the church 
and the Sunday-school. This service could profitably be 
extended to include the installation of evety Sunday- 
school teacher, and the public reception of every newly 
formed class. 


Mendota, Ills. 





THE TEACHER’S RELATION TO THE 
INDIAN QUESTION. 


His RESPONSIBILITY AND OPPORTUNITY. 
BY MARIE E, IVES. 


As chairman of The Young People’s Department of 
the Women’s National Indian Association, there has 
been growing upon me, of late, the desire to have a few 
earnest words with the Sunday-school teachers of the 
land. Two instances of recent occurrence will partly ex- 
plain why. 

A cultivated lady, an energetic Christian laborer in 
many fields of activity, was talking about work in behalf 
of Indians. She admitted that it was right to make an 
effort to help this neglected race, but thought it would 
be'very hard to gain the interest of people generally, 
there was so much prejudice on thé subject. “ Why,” 
she exclaimed, “the other day, in our Sunday-school, 
a collection was taken up in aid of Indians, and the 
boys in my class were perfectly furions. ‘Give money 
for Indians!’ they said. ‘No; give us some guns, and 
we will go out and shoot them!’” And this teacher 
laughed with evident enjoyment over the very recollec- 
tion. It did not seem to have occurred to her that the 
responsibility was laid upon her of saying to those boys, 
“The Indians are God’s children ag well as you. They 
have hearts to be won, minds to be taught, and charac- 
ters formed both for this world and the next;” nor that 
hers was a lost opportunity of so pressing home the les- 
son that the boys would have become glad helpers in 
the cause. ; 

The other instance was more serious, involving, not 
one teacher, but many. A lady said that, at a large 
teachers’- meeting, held shortly before, the subject under 
discussion was the list of objects for which contributions 
should be solicited in the Sunday-schoo!l during the year. 
She had suggested (“ feeling in duty bound, being a mem- 
ber”) that aid should be given to their state auxiliary of 
The Women's National Indian, Association, for its farm- 





ing project ; but ber proposition was met with such 
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“shouts of laughter,”—one teacher suggesting that they 
might “buy spades to bury the Indians with,’—she had 
nut urged the matter. 

© faint-hearted member! “Duty” in your case 
ought to have been so hallowed with love that out of a 
full héart you would have spoken convincing words. 

As for those Christian teachers, what can be said? 
Doubtless they decided to help the lowest heathen in 
every foreign country,—and the more the need, the 
greater their sympathy and desire to help,—and yet 
these heathen in their own land were passed by unaided. 

Are there other Sunday-school teachers in this broad 
land equally careless and indifferent? If so, why? 
Chiefly, it must be, through thoughtless ignorance of the 
whole question. Can you justify yourselves in that 
ignorance, Christian teachers? If you have not interest 
in the Indian, knowledge of him will bring it. The 
progress he has made during the past few years, in spite 
of tremendous obstacles, has been wonderful. Day by 
day, now, he is realizing more that he must be civilized, 

‘educated; and become self-supporting; and he is not 
only realizing the fact, but struggling towards its ac- 
complishment. 

To gain knowledge of the Indian which will make you 
feel that he is a man and brother, you should subscribe 
for and read the little monthly paper published by The 
Women’s National Indian Association, called The In- 
dian’s Friend. Its price, thirty’cents a year, brings it 
within the reach of all; and its brief, pointed way of pre- 
senting facts makes it possible for the hurried worker to 
glean its information by spending half an hour once 
a month. ; 

You need to know about the Indian to keep abreast 
of the times, as well as to satisfy your own conscience, 
but principally to fit you for your responsibilities as 
teachers, that you may train into right thinking and 
acting the children under your care. 

“Into right thinking and acting?” Yes; for one 
almost invariably follows the other. Children are so 
quick to respond when their tender hearts are touched. 
The Young People’s Department of the Women’s National 
Indian Association knows this from delightful experience. 
It records, with grateful appreciation, the valuable help 
which has been given by Lend-a-Hand clubs, circles of 
King’s Daughters and King’s Sons, societies of Christian 
Endeavor, Sunday-schools and Sunday-school classes; 
but it looks out into a sea of bright faces, and recognizes 
undeveloped possibilities. Will you tea¢hers aid in the 
development? ' What can the children do? 

Supposing each of your scholars should give ten cents, 
—a small sum in itself, but larger when part of the col- 
lected dimes of a class, of many classes, of many schools. 
Then_it becomes a part of a great whole. 

What could be done with the money? It could be 
given to 

1. The Missionary Department. This starts missions 
in tribes where there are none, erects a cottage for the 
missionaries, a chapel, and sometimes a school-house, 
supporting the work until some denominational society 
will accept it, together with a present of all the build- 
ings and improvements, and then pushes on to & new 
field. 

2. The Home Building Department. This loans from 
$200 to $400 to carefully selected young couples, in order 
that they may build homes for themselves on the 160 
acres of land to which Government now gives them a 
title, and enables them to put into practice the prin- 
ciples of civilization which they have been taught at 
school. This department also has an “emergency fund,” 
through which small sums are loaned out for various 
needs. 

3. The Hospital Department. This plans to build, at 
different points, small hospitals, which will not only 
care for the many neglected suffering ones, but also train 
some of the Indian girls as nurses. A work of mercy, 
surely, and one most urgently called for. 

4. The General Fund. This does not appeal so much 
to the imagination, but it is the lever which lifts the rest 
of the work. It is the part least often remembered, and 
therefore now puts in its plea. 

Teachers, inform yourselves, instruct the children, 
and, having called out their sympathies and dimes, 
speed them on to me.’ Act upon these suggestions be- 
fore they are forgotten, and before the approaching sum- 
mer shall scatter the children away from your influence. 
They would surely enjoy their vacation days better, 
knowing they had helped lighten burdens, relieved suf- 
fering, aided in building a home, or assisted in sending 





1 NoTte.—Any one may obtain further information on this subject 
by enclosing a stamp to Miss Marie E. Ives, Post-office Box 1065, New 
Haven, Connectictt.—Tukr Epiror. 


the message of God’s love to those who, in the darkness, 
are blindly groping for it. 
New Haven, Conn. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 
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IN THE CLOSET. 
BY RACHEL B, SHELDON. 


“Oh, ma! can you spare me? Pa says I may go, if 
you can spare me. Can I go?” 

Mrs. Jordan had just brought a jar of doughnuts from 
the kitchen. With her foot upon the lowest step of the 
corner stairs, she was now bracing the jar with her knee 
while opening the closet-door. 

Delicious? Ask Sammy. Puffy, rich, fragrant of 
nutmeg and cinnamon,—the very spices to tickle a smal! 
boy’s nose, and make his mouth water. 

Sammy almost forgot the errand that had rushed him 
from the barn-yard to the house, and through the kitchen 
into the living-room. His mother answered his eager 
look with a smile, and one of the tempting doughnut- 
rings peeping above the rim of the jar. 

“ Hurrah !—they’re hot yet. -You’re the tallest cook in 
this country! ” he cried, dancing with delight around his 
little mother, whose head was barely level with the top 
of the mantel. 

Mrs. Jordan laughed, as she and the jar of cakes dis- 
appeared within the closet. 

“Oh !—can I go?” he asked, remembering in a flash 
the unsettled question of the ride tothe mill. “ Did you 
say I could go?” 

Sammy’s mother studied a moment. Well, the Satur- 
day’s baking was done; perhaps the baby would sleep 
until the kitchen and porches were scrubbed. Yes, he 
might go. 

“ But will those clothes do?” 

“ Of course, they’ll do,” he exclaimed, gaily slapping 
the patched knees of his pantaloons, ‘‘ Who’ll see a 
fellow, wrapped up in the wagon? Pa said I must hurry.” 

Then loud knocking, and voices outside the kitchen 
door. 

“Oh, dear! they’ll wake the baby,” said Mrs. Jordan, 
hastening toward the kitchen. y 

The cradle was snug, near the cook-stove and kitchen 
table, where she could rock it now and then with her foot 
as she worked, 

Sammy was left alone. There was the open door, and, 
within the closet, the fragrant cakes. 

Ah, Sammy,—the temptation! What was just one 
doughnut to a healthy boy, fresh from the crisp, appe- 
tizing November air? Perhaps she wouldn’t care. 

“Quick!” whispered the Tempter. 

Sammy dived into the closet. Hurry! No, this isn’t 
the righft jar,—only dried apples. This one? Surely 


the odor of nutmeg and cinnamon is in this corner. 
Hurry! 
Too late! Sammy was prisoned in the closet. His 


mother had hastened her guests through the kitchen, 
—and had shut the closet-door. 

He could hardly smother a cry of dismay. Instantly 
flashed before his mind the red wagon, the mettled young 
horses, his father’s blue mittens gripping the lines, the 
wagon-cover fluttering in just such a breeze as a brisk, 
hearty boy loves to face. 

In reality, the wagon and the horses’ lively feet were 
now rattling down the turnpike. Little Pete Bolen’s 
hat bobbing through the orchard, following his mother’s 
white hood “cross-lots” toward the kitchen door, had 
hastened the start. 

“The young rascal! 
to go.” 

After watching Pete and his mother disappear within 
the kitchen-door, with a shade of disappointment Sam- 
my’s father had given the restless horses their reins. 

Pete sprang for the large rocking-chair in front of the 
hearth, grinning triumphantly, while his mother settled 
herself heavily upon Mrs. Jordan’s low sewing-chair, 
near the closet door. Sammy could hear the chair 
squeaking under her weight. 

“ Where’s Sam?” asked Pete, his eyes wandering above 
the mantel. 

Yes, there it was,—the new tin money-bank Sammy 


Well, now Sammy won’t ask 


at the grocery, bartering a nickel, his own earnings, for 
five new glittering pennies to put in the bank. 

“He went with his pa,” replied Sammy's mother, 
smiling in loving sympathy with his (fancied) enjoy- 
ment of the ride to the mill. 








had boasted of buying forthe baby. Pete had seen him | 


exclaimed Mrs. Bolen, laughing lgudly. “ You know I 
told you I didn’t ’low to stay a minute,—only jest to see 
what’s the matter o’ these sleeves. Guess I haven’t 
sewed them in right, Sister Jordan, they pucker and 
draw so at the elbow. That boy declares he won’t go 
one step to school, Monday, if he don’t have this jacket, 
I tell him your Sam don’t fuss so ’bout his clothes,” 
“No, no, dear little Sammy!” exclaimed his mother, 
her eyes growing moist at the thought of his loving little 
face, always cheery in spite of his patched, outgrown 
clothes. “No, Sammy never fusses. Just let him be 
busy and clean, then he’s ready to sing. Such a boy to 
work and sing!” 

“That's jest what I told Pete! *Twould do him no 
good to tag after me,—Sam wouldn’t have no time to 
play. Such a sight of chores forever on Saturdays! 
Dear me! I don’t see how you do manage to get so 
much out of Sam!” 

“T don’t have to ‘manage’ at all,” said Sammy’s 
mother. “It’s just him—to be loving, and helping, and 
obedient.” 

Poor little conscience-stricken Sammy ! 
heart did thump against the outgrown jacket ! 
“T could hardly spare him this morning,” continued 
his mother. “The baby is rather cross, she’s teething, 
but Sammy can keep her laughing, no matter what ails 
her. Please excuse me a moment, till I put more wood 

in the stove,” she added, opening the kitchen door. 

“T wonder if Sam did put them coppers in that bank,” 
said Pete, when Mrs. Jordan was out of hearing, “I’m 
goin’ to look,” he added, darting to his feet, dragging @ 
chair to the hearth: ; 

“Keep down, Pete!” exclaimed his mother, sharply, 
while spreading her sewing upon her broad lap. 

But Fete wouldn’t “keep down.” The tin bank was 
soon within reach. 

“Oh, you thief!” sprang to Sammy’s quivering, silent 
lips, as he heard the money rattling. 

“ Are you any better than Pete?” something within 
his heart seemed to say. 

Then the child buried his face in his hands. Such a 
sense of shame, a painful conscidtsness of kinship in sin! 

“Put them back right away, and git down,” cried 
Mrs. Bolen, in a shrill whisper. Then adding in her 
ordinary tone, “Sister Jordan would serve you right if 
she’d thrash you good, Pete Bolen.” 

Mrs. Jordan, opening the kitchen door, caught a glimpse 
of Pete standing tiptoe on the chair, one hand clutch- 
ing the mantel’s edge, the other holding the baby’s bank, 
Another moment, upset chair, Pete Bolen, tin bank, and 
three shining new pennies were scattered on the floor. 

Suchahubbub!, No wonder the startled baby screamed 
in concert with Pete. Mrs, Jordan flew back to the 
cradle, while Pete’s mother, alternately pitying and 
scolding, added her voice to the confusion : 

“Serves you right, sir! You'll mind me next time, 
won’t you! This is camfire,—isn’t it, Sister Jordan? 
Hold still, sir, or I'll box your ears! Hold still now, and 
let mother put some camfire on your poor little head.” 

“You know jest how it is,I reckon. Talk and whip 
all you please, boys will be boys,” she added, as Mrs, 
Jordan reappeared with the baby, soothing and cuddling 
it‘against her bosom. 

“ Bolen, he says I don’t whip enough,” she continued, 
dabbing camphor upon Pete’s forehead. “Then some- 
times he says I beat too much. I tell him he’d ‘ beat’ 
too if he was set crazy, like me. But I guess boys are 
all putty much alike. You can’t trust any of them. out 
o’ your sight.” 

“Trust!” repeated Mrs, Jordan, an indignant tone 
in her gentle voice. “You certainly don’t include my 
boy! You don’t know him! Do you think the day 
will ever come that I can’t trust Sammy?” 

Dear little penitent! pressing his hands, wet with 
tears, over his lips, holding back the sobs that threatened 
now to really burst the outgrown jacket, and betray his 
hiding-place. They came with more force, however, 
when the door closed upon Mrs. Bolen and Pete. 

Such an explosion of sobs and cries! His mother 
came near dropping the baby as she darted to her feet 
and toward the closet door. 

“ And you sayin’ you could trust me—could trust me!” 
sobbed Sammy, when Mrs. Jordan, after passing rapidly 
through variations of amazement, sorrow, and pity, sat’ 
again in the squeaking little rocking-chair, with the baby 
and Sammy both now, within her arms. “ You sayin’ 


How his 





“ Now, Pete, don’t you wish you'd stayed at home?” | 


you could trustme! Oh, it did hurt me so—right—down 
—in here—when you said you could trust me!” 

“And I can still trust you!” exclaimed his mother, kiss- 

| ing his tear-stained face. “T stil] have faith iu my boy.” 

| Fruit Hill, Ohio. 
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. LESSON HELPS. 


— <a . 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1891.] 














1, April 5.—Saved from Fami 2 Kings 7 : 1-16 
2, April 12.—The Good and Evil in Jehu Ls sassy qsidpdaalndanibedll 2 Kings 10: 18-31 
3. April 19,—Jonah Sent to Nineveh Jonah 1: 1-17 
4. April 2.—Nineveh Brought to Repentance.................0++ Jonah & : 1-10 
6. May 3.—Israel Often Reproved.... Amos 4 : 4-13 


(Also, Ascension Lesson, Mark 16 ; 14-20.) 
6. May 10.—Israel’s Overthrow Foretold..............c0-::eseereee Amos 8; 1-14 
7. May 17.—Sin the Cause of Sorrow... ... Hosea 10 : 1-15 

(Also, Whitsunday Lesson, ‘John 6: 7. 20, ) 
8. May 24.—Captivity of Israel......... pdipastvebeciivoasil 2 Kings 17 : 6-18 
® May 31.—The Temple Repaired....... -% Chron, 2 : 414 
10. June 7.—Hezekiah the Good 2 Chron, 29: 1-11 
11, June 14.—The Book of the Law Found......%..............0+ 2 Chron. #4: 14-28 
12, June 21,—Captivity of TUAD............cccccccrcecsererseeres Sevenene 2 Kings 25 : 1-12 







18. June 28.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Isa. 28 : 1-18 ; or, Mis- 
sionary Lesson, Isa. 60 : 1-12, 
LESSON X., SUNDAY, JUNE 7, 1891. 


Tite: HEZEKIAH THE GOOD KING. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Chron, 29 : 1-11, 
COMMON VERSION, 


1 Héz-e-ki’ah began to rvign| .1 
when he was five and twenty years 
old, and he reigned nine and 
twenty years in Je-ru’s#-lém. And 
his mother’s name as A-bi/jah, 
the danghter of Zéch-a-ri’ah. 

2 Andhe did that which wasright 
in the sight of the Lorp, according 
to all that Da’vid his father had 
done. 

8 7 He in the first year of his 
reign, in the first month, opened | 
the doors of the house of the Lorp, 
and repaired them. 

4 And he brought in the priests 
and the Lé’vites, and gathered 
them together inte the east street, 

5 And said unto them, Hear me, 
ye Lé’vites; sanctify now your- 
selves, and sanctify the house of 
the Lorp God of your fathers, and 
carry forth the filthiness out of 
the holy place. 

6 For our fathers have tres- 
passed, and done that which was 
evil in the eyes of the Lorp our 
God, and have forsaken him, and 
have turned away their faces from 
the habitation of the Lorp, and 
turned their backs. 

7 Also they have shut up the 
doors of the porch, and put out 
the lamps, and have not burned 
incense nor offered burnt offerings 
in the holy place unto the God of 
Is’ra-el. 

8 Wherefore the wrath of the 
Lorp was upon Ji’dah and Je-ru’- 
Sa-lém, and he hath delivered 
them to trouble, to astonishment, 
and to hissing, as ye see with 
your eyes. 

9 For, lo, our fathers have fallen 
by the sword, and our sons and 
our daughters and our wives are 
in captivity for this. our sons and our daughters and 

10 Now i i@ in =ine heart to our wives are in captivity for 
make a covenant with the Lorp | 10 this. Now it is in mine hedrt 
God of Is’ra-el, that his fierce to make a covenant with the 
wrath may turn away from us, Lorp, the God of Israel, that 

ll My sons, be not now negli- his fierce anger may turn away 
gent; for the Lorp hata chosen | 11 from us. My sons, be not now 
you to stand before him, to serve negligent: for the Lorp hath 
him, and that ye should minister chosen you tostand before him, 
unto dim, and burn incense. to minister unto him, and that 

ye should be his ministers, and 
_—_—_ burn incense. 
1See 2 Kings xviii. 1-3. *Or, a terror 


The American Revisers would substitute “ my" for 
10; and “ Jehovah” for “the Lory” throughout. 


Memory verses, 10, 11.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


1 Hezekiah began to reign 
when he was five and twenty 
old ; and he reigned nine and 
years twenty years in Jerusa- 
lem: and his mother’s name 
was Abijah the daughter of 
2 Zechariah. And he did that 

which was right in the eyes 

of the Lorp, according to 
all that David his father 
8 had done. He in the first 
year of his reign, in the first 
month, opened the doors of 
the house of the Lorn, and re- 
4 paired them. And he brought 
in the priests and the Levites, 
and gathered them together 
into the broad place on the 
5 east, and said unto them, Hear 
me, ye Levites; now sanctify 
yourselyes, and sanctify the 
house of the Lorp, the God of 
your fathers, and carry forth 
the filthiness out of the holy 
place. Bor our fathers have 
trespassed, and done that 
which was evil in the sight of 
the Lorp our God, and have 
forsaken him, and have turned 
away their faces from the habi- 
tation of the Lorp, and turned 
7 their backs. Also they have 
ehut up the doors of the porch, 
and put out the lamps, and 
have not burned incense nor 
offered burnt offerings in the 
holy place unto the God of Is- 
8 rael. Wherefore the wrath of 
the Lorp was upon Judah and 
Jerusalem, and he hath de- 
livered them to be *tossed to 
and fro, to be an astonishment, 
and an hissing, as ye see with 
9 your eyes. For, lo, our fathers 
have fallen by the sword, and 








“mine” in verse 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 
Gotpen Text ror THE QuARTER: Godliness is profitable 
unto all things.—1 Tim. 4: 8. 


’ Lesson Topic: Renewing God’s Service. 


1, Rezekiah’s Good Beginning, vs. 1-5. 
2. Hezekiah’s Sad Confession, vs. 6-9. 
3. Hezekiah’s Wise Appeal, vs. 10, 11. 


Gotpen Text: Them that honour me I will honowr.— 
‘] Sam, 2 : 30. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Dairy Home Reaprves: 


@.—2 Chron. 29:1-11. Hezekiah the good king. 
T.—2 Chron: 29 : 12-86. The great rejoicing. 
W.—2 Chron. 30: 1-12. Hezekiah’s proclamation. 
T.—2 Chron. 30 : 18-27. The nation’s response. 
F.—2 Chron. 81 : 1-21. Sincere serving. 

$.—2 Chron. 32: 1-23. Hezekiah’s triumph. 
$.—2 Chron. 82: 4-3". Hezekiah’s end. 








LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. HEZEKIAH’S GOOD BEGINNING. 

1. Correct in Life ; 

He did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord (2). 

If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted 7.) 

He did that which was right in the eyes yes oth the  iorde k Kings 18 : 3). 
Cease to do evil: learn to do well yp 

Let him turn away from evil, and do oor a Pet. 3 : 11), 

il. Prompt in Action: 

Ie in te first year,...in the first month, opened the doors (3). 
Let us go up at once, and possess it (Num. 13 : 80). 

He ran unto Eli, and said, Here fond (1 Sam. 3: ti. 


I will run the viny of thy commandments (Psa. 119 : 32), 

Arise and go. ... And he arose and went (Acts 8 : 26, 27). 

il. Holy in Influence: 

Now sanctify yourselves, and sanctify os house (5). 

Sanctify yourselves, , : . and be ye holy (Lev. 11 : 44). 

Joshua said unto the: people, Banetity yourseives ‘Gosh. 8 : 5). 

I am the Lord that sanctify Israel 

The God of peace himself sanctify you wholly (1 Thess. 5 ; 28). 

, 1. ‘His mother’s name was Abijah.”” A mother (1) Whose name 
is honored of God: (2) Whose infinenee is productive of goéd ; 
(3) Whose descendants are helpful to buiwnanity,. 

2. “He did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord.” Con- 
duet (1) Beneficent among men ; (2) Approved of God.—Conduet 
(1) Receiving God’s inspection: (2) Gaining God's app’ proval. 

8. “Hear me, ye Levites; now sanctify yourselves.”’ (1) Direct 
address; (2) Imperative appeal. 


Il. HEZEKIAH’S SAD CONFESSION, 


1. The Lord Forsaken : 
Our fathers have. . 

backs (6). 

Then he forsook God which made him (Dent. 82 : 15). 

God forbid that we should forsake the Lord (Josh. 24 16).’ 

If ye forsake him, he will forsake you (2 Chron, 15 : 2). 

They have forsaken me the fountain of living we EL. (Jer. 2 : 18). 


ll. The Sanctuary Abandoned : 

They have shut wp the doors of the porch (7). 
Ahaz... shut up the doors of the house of mye! ina (2 Chron, 28 ; 24). 
Why is ‘the house of God forsaken? (Neh. 13 1.) 


The people... shall destroy . the cainieade (Dan, 9 : 26). 
The sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste (Amos 7 : 9). 


i. The Penalty Incurred: 
Wherefore the wrath of the Lord was upon Judah (8). 


His wrath is against all them that forsake him (Ezra 8 : 22). 

Tc grievous correction for him that forsaketh the way (Prov. 
15:10). 

They that forsake the Lord shall be consumed (Isa, 1 ; 28), 

All that forsake thee.shall be ashamed (Jer. 17 : 13). 


1, ‘‘Our fathers have trespassed, ... and have forsaken him.’ (1) 
Trespassing against the Lord ; 12) Turning away from the Lord. 
—(1) Trespassing; (2) Forsaking. 

2. “They have shut up the doors, . .. and putoutthe lamps.”” (1) 
Access to the temple denied ; (2) Order in theservice abandoned. 

3. ‘The wrath of the Lord was upon Judah.” Jehovah's wrath : 
(1) Its nature ; (2) Its objects; (3) 1ts effects. 


. forsaken him, and... turned their 


III. HEZEKIAH’S WISE APPEAL. 


1. To Make a Covenant: 

It is in mine heart to make a covenant with the Lord (10). 
The king... made a covenant before the Lord (2 Kings 23 : 3). 
Remember his covenant for ever A Chron. 16: Se ? 

We make a sure covenant, and write it (Neh. 9: 
They forsook the covenant of the Lord their Goa “Ger, 22: 9). 


il. To Avert Wrath : 
That his fierce anger may turn away from us (10): 
The Lord turned from the fierceness tof ™ anger (Josh. 7 : 26). 
His anger is but for a moment (Psa. 30 
va 78 jon 


Many a time turned he his anger awa: ‘t 
Wilt thou be angry with us for ever? 


Wl. To Perform Duty: 
My sons, be not now negligent (11). 
Diligently obey the voice of the Lord yy (Zech. 6 : 15). 
Neglect not the gift that is in thee (1 Him. 4 14). 
How shall we escape, if we neglect? (Heb. ¥: 3.) 
Adding on your part all diligence (2 Pet. 1: 25). 
1, “It is in mine heart to make a covenant with the Lord.”’ (1) 
The parties to the covenant; (2) The terms of the covenant ; (3) 
The purpose of the king. —(1) Purposed in the heart; (2) Per- 


formed in the act. 

2. “That his fierce anger may turn away from us.” (1) Angee 
directed against Israel; (2) An e farned away from Israe 
(1) Anger aroused : (2) Anger alla 

8. ‘“* Be not now negligent.”” (1) The: ph of negligence ; (2) The 
consequences of negligence ; (3) The criminality of neg nce ; 
(4) The cure of negligence. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


RIGHT DOING. 


Characteristic of God (Gen. 18 : 25 ; Neh. 9 : 33). 
Commanded in men (Deut. 6 : 18 ; 12 : 25; 21: 9). 
Followed by the holy (Psa. 1: 1,2; Prov. 21 : 8). 
Abandoned by the wicked (Deut. 12:8; Isa. 59 : 7, 8). 
Scriptures teach it (Psa. 19 :7, 8; 119 : 9). 

Good men teach it (1 Sam. 12 : 28 ; Psa. $4 : 11). 
Requires decision (Josh. 24 : 14, 15; Acts 4 : 18-20). 
Determines destiny (Dan. 12 : 2, 8 ; 2 Cor. 5 : 10). 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Joash did not remain faithfal 
after the death of Jehoiada, but caused Zechariah, who was 
sent to reprove him, to be stoned. Judgments came upon 
the king, invasion and disease, and he was slain by his own 
servants, not being buried in the sepulchers of the kings. 
His son Amaziah succeeded him, though he may have reigned 
during the lifetime of his father. This king was successful 
against Edom, but foolishly challenged Joash, king of Israel, 
who signally defeated him. A conspiracy was made against 
him, and Uzziah (or Azariah) was made king, probably some 
years before Amaziah was slain. Uzziah was greatly pros- 
pered, but attempted to burn incense inthe sanctuary, and 
was smitten with leprosy. His son Jotham became king 
while Uzziah still lived. Hence the long reign of fifty-two 
years reckoned for Uzziah does not involve so long a period 











in the succession of kings. Jotham was pious and prosperous, 
his reign presenting a marked contrast to the decadence of 


Israel. (Davis holds that Ahaz was associated with his father: 
in the kingdom before the death of his grandfather Yzziah.) 
A remarkable episode is mentioned in 2 Chronicles 28 : 8-15, 
in connection with the victory of Israel. Oded the prophet 
forbade the host of Israel to keep the captives they had taken 
in Judah, and the chief men returned them to Jericho, 
Ahaz, however, purchased the help of Tiglath-Pileser (II.) of 
Assyria, but to little profit. He copied the altar and wor- 
ship of Damascus, and “provoked to anger the Lord, the 
God of his fathers” (2 Chron. 28 : 25). He too was not 
given a burial in the sepulchers of the kings. -Hezekiah was 
his son and successor. Davis thinks that Hezekiah was asso- 
ciated with his father for two years, and some infer that 
Ahazduring this time was deranged; and therefore not buried 
in the royal sepulcher. 
Priace.—Jerusalem; the temple court, particularly the 
platform on the eastern side. 
Trme.—The first year of Hezekiah’s reign. This was B.C. 
726, according to the usual chronology. But B.C. 727 is to 
be accepted, if the fall of Samaria is placed in B.C. 722,— 
sixth year of Hezekiah (2 Kings 18 : 10). 
Prrsons.—Hezekiah, one of the most excellent kings of 
Judah. His history is narrated in three separate books of 
the Old Testament; namely, 2 Kings, 2 Chronicles, and 
Isaiah. The priests and Levites were assembléd by the king. 
IncipENTs.—The beginning of Hezekiah’s reign; his char- 
acter. He repairs the doors of the temple, which had been 
shut up by Ahaz. He gathers the priests and Levites, and 
admonishes them to purify themselves and the house of the 
Lord, reminding them of the trespasses of the fathers, the 
neglect of the temple worship, and the judgment of God for 
these sins. He then announces his purpose to make a cove- 
nant with the Lord, telling them of their duty as the minis- 
ters of Jehovah. 

PARALLEL PassaGE.—2 Kings 18 : 1-8. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


The narrative of Hezekiah’s reign given in the Books of 
Chropicles differs very remarkably from that which we find 
in Kings, 2 Chronicles 29 : 1, 2, is identical with 2 Kings 
18 : 2, 3, but from that point they diverge. Kings says noth- 
ing of all the arrangements respecting the temple and its 
worship, which Chronicles records with such minute detail 
to the close of chapter 31. 
icles gives but a brief account, in chapter 32, of those events 
of his reign ‘to which Kings devotes three chapters, and 
which make up the whole of what is there related respecting 
his life. A certain class of critics is disposed, in this and 
similar cases, to discredit Chronicles entirely, and to assume 
that all its statements, so far as they are not corroborated by 
Kings, are the pure invention of the writer, and utterly 
untrustworthy. This charge is, however, quite unfounded. 
The differences between the two histories arise from the dif- 
ferent aims with which they were respectively written, and 
which led the writers to make a different selection from the 
materials which they had at hand. The author of Kings 
bestows his attention upon the general course of events; the 
author of Chronicles takes especial interest in the religious 
history of the period, and traces with particular care all that 
relates to ritual worship. Each draws from his sources that 
which fell within the scope which he had proposed to him- 
self. So long as there is no discrepancy or discordance in 
their statements, the silence of one casts no suspicion upon 
the truthfulness or accuracy of the other. 

Verse 1.—Hezekiah began to reign when he was five and twenty 
years old: As, according to 2 Chronicles 28 : 1, his father, 
Ahaz, began to reign when twenty years old, and reigned six- 
teen years, it would seem to follow, if these figures are cor- 
rect, that Hezekiah was born nine years before his father 
ascended the throne, and, consequently, when Ahaz was but 
eleven years old. It is hence probable that there is some 
mistake in the figures, both here and in Kings, which gives 
precisely the same numbers. The error, whatever it be, must 
in all likelihood have crept into the text at a very early 
period.—And he reigned nine and twenty years in Jerusalem: 
Fourteen years before his sickness (2 Kings 18 : 13; 20: 1), 
and fifteen years after it (2 Kings 20: 6).—And his mother’s 
name was Abijah the daughter of Zechariah: It is usual to 
mention the name of the mother of each of the kings of 
Judah, which may have been. because the mother'was spe- 
cially influential in forming the character of her child. It 
is possible, as some have conjectured, that her father may 
have been the Zechariah mentioned in Isaiah 8 : 2 as one of 
two “faithful witnesses.” 

Verse 2—And he did that which was right in the eyes of 
Jehovah: This commendation applies both to his personal 
character and his official acts, Judgment is passed upon the 
reigns of the various kings of Judah in substantially the 
same phrase. The principal reference is to the attitude of 
the king toward the pure worship of Jehovah and the obser- 
vance of the law of Moses in regard to it. They who adliered 





Israel at the same time. Ahaz>his son and successor, was an 


idolatrous king, and unsuccessful in his wars with Syria and ' 


strictly to the Mosaic requirements did that which was right. 
They who departed from them by introducing or encour- 


And, on the other hand, Chron- “ 
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aging idolatry, or by sanctioning or conniving at the worship 
in high places, which, though in some instances professedly 
offered to Jehovah, was in violation of the statute (Deut. 12 : 
5, 6), and led to many abuses and corruptions, did that which 


- was not right. This official rectitude or delivquency was 


associated with, or grew out of, the personal character of the 
king. Those who were truly pious, and sought the Lord with 
all their heart, were faithful in the discharge of their official 
duties, as well as in the regulation of their own lives, Heze- 
kiah was a marked example in both respects, He was a man 
of earnest and devoted piety, and strenuous in the maintenance 
of the Mosaic requirements, which were both the law of God 
and the law of the land.—According to all that David his father 
had done: This is the highest style of commendation bestowed 
upon any monarch (comp. 1 Kings 15: 3,11; 2 Chron. 25: 2). 
The reign of David was a standard reign, to which others are 
compared, in respect both to the earnestness of his own piety 
and his diligent endeavors to establish and promote the trae 
worship of God in his kingdom. Hezekiah was not free from 
weaknesses and faults. His vanity and ostentation upon one 
memorable occasion brought upon him the divine censure 
(2 Chron. 32 : 25, 26; 2 Kings 20: 148qq.); but his character 
on the whole, and his measures for the reformation of religion 
and the promotion of godliness, received the divine approval. 

Verse 3.—He in the first year of his reign, in the first month: 
With the very beginning of his reign he began his measures 
of reform. The temple had been profaned and closed by 
Ahaz, while idolatrous rites had been established in its courts 
and elsewhere. Hezekiah promptly set himself to work to 
have the temple purified, and the worship of God restored. 
“The first month” is the first-of the calendar year, not the 
first of his reign. The actual work of cleansing the temple 
was very appropriately begun on the first day of the new 
year (2 Chron, 29:17), jast as Moses originally set up the 
tabernacle on that day (Exod. 40: 2).—Opened the doors of 
the house of Jehovah, and repaired them: This is a general state- 
ment of the work done, of which the particulars are more 
fully given in what follows. 

Verse 4—And he brought in the priests and the Levites: 
These, who were respectively the ministers and custodians of 
the sanctuary, were summoned by the king to make the pre- 
liminary arrangements and to receive directions about the 
work to be done. This must, of course, have been in advancé of 
actual operations; and as these were begun on the first day of 
the year (2 Chron. 29: 17), the preparatory steps must, in all 
probability, have been taken prior to thatday. The priests, who 
alone had the right of access to the holy place in the temple, 
were to purge and rectify the interior, while the Levites were 
to aid in all that could be done in the court and outside of the 
building proper (2 Chron. 29 : 16).—And gatRered them together 
into the broad place on the east: This was not “the east street,’ 
as in the Authorized Version, but an open place before the 
temple, the front of which was toward the east. 

Verse 5.—And said unto them, Hear me, ye Levites: The 
priests are here included among the Levites. All the 
priests were Levites, though all the Levites were not priests. 
The priests were limited to the descendants of Aaron.— 
Now sanctify yourselves: “Sanctify” is here, as in Exodus 
19 : 10, used, not in a moral, but a ceremonial, sense, 
of such ablutions and ritual purgations as would remove 
all Seremonial defilement, and fit them for the sacred ser- 
vice. In the Mosaic institutions the outward was made the 
symbol of the inward, The removal of moral impurity 
was represented by washing the body and the clothing. 
It was specially enjoined upon the priests that, when they 
enter the sanctuary or engage in sacred ministrations at 
the altar, they must wash themselves (Exod. 30: 19-21).— 
And sanctify the house of Jehovah : This house, which had been 
desecrated and abused, was to be hallowed afresh. It was no 
common mechanical wotk upon dn ordinary building which 
they were summoned to perform. It was a sacred task to be 
undertaken only by those who had first consecrated them- 
selves.— The God of your fathers: Not idols which had been 
newly introduced from foreign lands, with which they had 
no affiliation, to which they were under no obligation, from 
which no benefits had been received (Deut. 32: 17), but the 
God whom Israel had worshiped, and who had blessed Israel 


guided and delivered them and their fathers in every period 
of their history.—And carry forth the filthiness : The original 
word denotes not mere dirt, material impprity, but that which 
was niorally and religiously offensive, the symbols and acces- 
sories of idolatry and all that had idolatrous associations. 
Everything of this nature must be ejected from the house of 
God.—Out of the holy place: The two principal apartments 
were called, respectively, the holy place and the holy of holies. 
This distinction is not here referred to. The holy place 
refers to the entire sacred structure of the temple, as conse- 
crated to God, associated with his worship, and hallowed by 
his special presence. ; 

Verse 6.—For our fathers have trespassed: The particular 
reference here is not to long antecedent generations, but to 
the immediately preceding reign of Ahaz and the idolatry 
then introdoced.—And have turned away their faces: To avert 
the face and.to turn the back is to express disinclination and 


dislike.—The ‘habitation of Jehovah: The temple was God’s 
dwelling-place in a peculiar sense. He visibly took posses- 
sion of it by his manifested glory at the time of its dedication 
(1 Kings 8:10, 11). He was present there, not merely 
spiritually in the hearts of his worshipers and in the ordi- 
nances of his worship as in our religious assemblies, but by a 
real inhabitation in the edifice itself, where he sat enthroned 
between the cherubim above the ark. The temple was thus 
a type of the incarnation, of that material body in which Géd 
taberriacled amongst men. (John 2: 21); a type likewise of 
the church of God, in which he dwells by his Spirit (1 Cor. 
3:16); a type, still further, of the everlasting glory (Rev. 
21: 3). 

Verse 7.—Also they have shut up the doors of the porch 
(2 Chron. 28 : 24): The porch was the front entrance to the 
temple (1 Kings 6 : 3).—And put out the lamps: In the taber- 
nacle of Moses there was one golden candlestick bearing seven 
lamps (Exod, 25 : 31, 37); in the temple of Solomon there 
were ten such candlesticks (1 Kings 7: 49), These were to 
be put in order daily and lighted every evening (Exod. 
30:8). They represent the people of God as lights in the 
world, diffusing a holy radiance all around (Matt. 5: 14-16; 
Phil. 2: 15).—And have not burned incense: This was offered 
on the golden altar in the holy place, and was a symbol of 
prayer (Psa. 141: 2; Rev.5:8; 8:3, 4).—Nor offered burnt 
offerings : These were offered on the brazen altar in the court, 
and represented the idea of expiation and atonement by the 
blood of a sacrifice without blemish, and that of an oblation 
presented unto God in token of worship and self-consecration. 
—In the holy place unto the God of Israel: Ahaz had been 
offering sacrifices to other gods (2 Chron. 28: 23; 2 Kings 
16 : 10-13). 

Verse 8.— Wherefore the wrath of Jehovah was upon Judah 
and Jerusalem: 2 Chronicles 28 : 16-20.—And he hath deliv- 
ered them to be tossed to and fro: This peculiar expression is 
borrowed from Deuteronomy 28 : 25,—a prediction which was 
then meeting its fulfilment.—7Zo> be an astonishment, and an 
hissing: See Deuteronomy 28 : 37; 1 Kings 9: 8.—As ye see 
with your eyes: He appeals to their own knowledge and experi- 
ence that it was as he represented. The consequences of their 
transgression were just what had been foretold. 

Verse 9.—Their able-bodied men had fallen in battle in 
conflict with their enemies; their women and children had 
been made the prey of victorious foes or carried off in preda- 
tory forays. These calamities which had befailen them were 
traced by him to their true source,—their alienation from 
God, and the consequent loss of his favor. And they could 
only obtain a mitigation of these evils and escape further 
inflictions by a hearty return to their covenant God whom 
they had forsaken. 

Verse 10.—Now it is in mine heart to make a covenrnt with 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, that his fierce anger may turn away 
Jrom us: Their only hope lay in renewing their covenant 
relations with him who had condescended to make them his 
people, but whose service they had shamefully abandoned. 

Verse 11.—My sons: The language of affectionate address, 
—Be not now negligent : Things being in this situation, God’s 
worship neglected, his temple desecrated, and such evident 
tokens of his displeasure resulting, the duty is plain, the 
urgency great. Now is no time for careless indifference or 
slothful ease.—For Jehovah hath chosen you to stand before him : 
Besides the imperative obligation growing out of the state of 
things in which they then were, was the special obligation 
growing out of their sacred character, the responsibility which 
the Lord had laid particularly upon them. They were divinely 
appointed to the service of the sanctuary. Here, then, was a 
work directly devolving upon them, which they could not 
thrust aside. This was their encouragement and their war- 
rant to go forward, and, so viewed, it was full of hope and cheer. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Hezekiah, the son of a weak and idolatrous father and of a 
princess called Abijah (“Jehovah is my father”), was a 


| striking contrast to Ahaz, and, it may be, was indebted, more 
from the beginning (Exod. 15 : 2), who had guarded and | 


or less, to his mother for his better characteristics, if her 
principles and life were in keeping with her significant name. 
Nothing could be more trying than the condition of Judah 
when Hezekiah ascended the throne, on his father’s death, as 
a young man of twenty-five. Ahaz, from the opening of his 
reign, had acted like a silly child (Isa. 3: 12), on the impulse 
of the hour, without religious earnestness or national dignity. 
Under his evil guidance only the shadow of his father’s glory 
was, erelongyleft to the kingdom, in the haughty luxury of 
the few rich, the introduction of foreign manners, and, with 
them, of heathen superstition and apostasy (Isa. 2:6). The 
valor of Uzziah’s day vanished, the proud position of the 
state was lost; and it was even invaded and laid waste by 
the allied kings of Israel and Syria, Jerusalem itself being 
besieged by them, and a great multitude of the country people 








carried off and sold as slaves in Damascus (2 Kings 16: 5; 
2 Chron. 28 : 5). 
In vain did Isaiah exhort Ahaz to vigorous resistance and 


trust in Jehovah (Isa. 7 : 4, 7, 16), comparing his foes to 
smoking firebrands, presently to be quenched. His words 
were given to the winds, and the ominous course was tuken, 
by the terrified king, of invoking help from Assyria, to which 
he sent the silver and gold of the temple and the treasuries, 
to bribe support (2 Kings 16: 7-9). He was thus saved any 
more anxiety from Israel or Damascus, but at the heavy price 
of becoming henceforth a vassal of Nineveh,—a calamity of 
which Isaiah loudly predicted the fatal results (Isa. 7 : 17; 
8:7). From this moment the state began to sink still more 
deeply. Edom and the Philistines rose successfully against 
it, and tore from it its outlying possessions (2 Kings 16 : 6; 
2 Chron. 28:17, 18). Still worse, idolatry grew rife under 
the patronage of the king, who “sacrificed and burnt incense 
in the high places, and on the hills, and under every green 
tree” {2.Kings 16 : 4), giving himself up to Baal worship, 
and even to that of the horrible Moloch, to whom he actually 
offered one of his own sons (2 Kings 16:3; 2 Chron. 28: 2, 8), 
Nor was the temple itself sacred from his desecration, for in 
the place where the brazen altar had stood he raised one 
copied from an altar he had seen in Damascus, when paying 
homage there to Tiglath-Pileser (2 Kings 16 : 10-16). 

One hope still remained, however, toJudah, thus degraded 
and decaying, in the moral influence of some noble men, 
whose souls, filled with loyalty to truth and right, as identi- 
fied with the faith of their fathers, braved the king, and kept 
alive a spirit in the community which promised a better 
future. Among these were Isaiah and Micah, and to them 
we may ascribe much of the good found in the character of 
the heir‘apparent, Hezekiah. 

The dawn of the new reign showed how radical was the 
difference between Ahaz and his son. Under the counsel of 
Isaiah, the young king showed himself more and more de- 
cided, in his restoration of the old religion aad the suppression 
of idolatry, so that the fond recollections of an after-age 
spoke of him, in the words used also of Josiah, as one like 
whom “after him was none like him among all the kings of 
Judah, nor any that were before him” (2 Kings 18:5; 23 : 25), 
As early as the first day of the new year after his accession he 
showed his enthusiasm for the worship of Jehovah, By his 
orders the long-closed doors of the temple were once more 
opened and “ strengthened,” apparently by plates of gold on 
the old woodwork (2 Kings 18:16), The priests and Levites 
were also brought into the open space on the east side, before 
the temple,—that is, the inner forecourt,—and required to 
sanctify themselves, that they might set about cleansing the 
temple, and fitting it again for public worship, which they 
eould not do till they were levitically “clean.” Everything 
“unclean” was required to be removed from the sacred 
chambers and from the temple courts, 

“Our fathers,” said the king,—that, is, Ahaz and his gene- 
ration,—“ had trespassed, and done evil in the eyes of Jeho- 
vah, and had forsaken him, and turned their backs to the 
holy house, and their faces to other gods, and had shut up 
the entrance doors of the sanctuary, and thus put out the 
ever-burning lamps, which no one could approach to trim 
and keep burning, and also stopped the incense offering on 
the golden altar, while burnt-offerings could not be presented, 
since the great altar had been taken away by Abdy, and a 
Syrian altar, consecrated to Syrian idols, had been put in its 
place. On account of this unfaithfulness and sin, the wrath 
of Jehovah had burned against Judah and Jerusalem, as all 
could see with their own eyes, in the wars there had been 
with the Syrians, the northern kingdom, the Philistines, and 
the Edomites, and not less in the oppression under which 
they lay from Assyria. For lo! our fathers fell,” continued 
he, “in one day, before the sword of Pekah, to the number 
of a hundred and twenty thousand, all valiant men; and 
two hundred thousand men, women, and children were carried 
off, with much spoil, by Israel, though afterwards sent home 
again, which, however, was not the good fortune of the great 
multitude carried off as slaves to Damascus” (2 Chron, 28: 
5-8). He had it in his mind, said the young king, to make a 
covenant with Jehovah, to serve him in Judah, and him 
only, that his fierce wrath might be turned from them. The 
assembled priests and Levites must throw themselves heartily 
into the saered work ; for God had chosen them to the great 
honor of standing before him, to serve him, and minister to 
him, and burn incense. 

This exhortation roused the multitude to such earnestness 
that in sixteen days they had finished their task, having 
cleansed all the house of the Lord, which meant the whole 
sanctuary, embracing the courts and enclosed grounds, and 
the altar of burnt offering, after putting it again in its place, 
and all its “ vessels,” and the shew-bread table, and all con- 
nected with it. All the vessels, moreover, which Ahaz had 
cast away, had been cleansed, and made as they ought to be, 
and were now before the great altar. Everything that had 
defiled the sacred bounds had, in these busy days, been car- 
ried down to the Kedron by the Levites, and thas got rid of. 

The story of Hezekiah’s reign as a whole cannot be told in 
one article; but it was marked throughout by beautiful faith- 
fulness to Jehovah, though not without two notable instances 





of weakness, when he yielded to the Egyptian party in Jeru- 
salem and defied As-yria, in spite of the counsel of Isaiah, 
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and when he showed his treasures to the envoys of the 
Babylonian king, Merodach Baladan. Yet he never turned 
aside from his fidelity to God. The reconsecration of the 
‘temple was made the gccasion of a great public act of worship, 
dl ‘vast numbers of priests and Levites officiating, great sacrifices 
oS being offered, and an immense multitude gathered to take 
At a subsequent time, apparently later than the fall of 
Samaria, which took place six years after Hezekiah’s acces- 
sion, a great passover festival was ce'ebrated, to which all 
were invited, from Dan to Beer-sheba, the remnant of the 
northern kingdom being thus included. A vigorons effort, 
moreover, was made to purify the country from the idolatry 
that had prevailed. Even the brazen serpent of the wilder- 
ness was broken up, from its having become an object of super- 
stitious reverence. Everywhere the sun pillars of Baal were 
broken in pieces; the Asherahs, or emblems of the female 
counterpart of Baal, were cut down; the high-places—that 
is, the sacred places built on Hills—and the altars in all the 
land were utterly destroyed. A centralization of worship, 
which greatly added to the importance of Jerusalem and the 
dignity of the temple, was thus in a measure secured; but 
the reign of Hezekiah’s son, Manasseh, was to show that 
external reformations avail little unless accompanied with a 
corresponding revolution in public morality and sentiment. 
Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 






















































































A GODLY REFORMATION. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. . 


Hezekigh, the best of the later kings, had the worst for his 
ef father, and another almost as bad for his son. His own piety 
was probably deepened by the mad extravagance of his 
father’s boundless idolatry, which brought the kingdom to 
a the verge of ruin. Action and reaction are equal and con- 
am trary. Saints grown amidst fashionable and deep corruption 
afe generally strong, and reformers usually arise from the 
midst of the systems which they overthrow. Hezekiah came 
to a tottering throne and an all but beggared nation, ringed 
around by triumphant enemies. His brave young heart did 
not quail. He sought “first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness,” and of the two pressing needs for Judah, 
political peace and religious purity, he began with the last, 
The Book of Kings tells at most length the civil history; the 
Book of Chronicles, as usual, lays most stress on the ecclesi- 
astical. The two complete each other. The present lesson 
gives a beautiful picture of the vigorous, devout young king 
setting about the work of reformation. ’ 

We may note, first, his prompt action. Joash had to whip 
up the reluctant priests with his “See that ye hasten the 
matter.” Hezekiah lets no grass grow under his feet, but 
begins his reforms with his reign. “The first month” (v. 3) 
possibly, indeed, means the first month of the calendar, not of 
Hezekiah, who may have come to the throne in the later 
part of the Jewish year; but, in any case, no time was lost. 
The statement in verse 3 may be taken as a general résumé of 
what follows in detail, bat this vigorous speech to the priests 
was clearly among the new king's first acts. No doubt his 
purpose “had slowly grown while his father was affronting 
Heaven with his mania for idols. Such decisive, swift action 
does not come without protracted, previous brooding. The 
hidden fires gather slowly in the silent crater, however rapidly 
they burst out at last. 

We can never begin good things too early, and when we 
come into new positions, it is always prudence as well as 
bravery to show our colors unmistakably from the first. Many 
a@ young man, launched among fresh associations, has been 
ruined because of beginning with temporizing timidity. It 
is easier to take the right standing at first than to shift to it 
afterwards. Hezekiah might have been excused if he had 
thought that the wretched state of political affairs left by 
Ahaz needed his first attention. Edomites on the east, 
Philistines on the west and south, Syrians and Assyrians on 
the north, compassed him about like bees, and worldly pru- 
dence would have said, Look after these enemies to-day, and 
the temple to-morrow. He was wiser than that, knowing 
that these were effects of the religious corruption, and so he 
went at that first. It is useless trying to mend a nation’s for- 
tunes unless you mend its morals and religion. 

‘And there are some things which are best done quickly, 
both in individual and national life. Leaving off bad habits 
by degrees is not hopeful. The only thing to be done is to 
break with them utterly and at once. One strong, swift 
blow, right through the heart, kills the wild beast. Slighter 
cuts may make him bleed to death, but he may kill you first. 
The existing state was undeniably sinful. There was no need 
for deliberation as to that. Therefore there was no reason 
for delay. Let us learn the lesson that, where conscience has 
ee no doubts, we should have no dawdling. “I made haste, and 
delayed not to keep thy commandment.” 

Note, too, in Hezekiah’s speech, the true order of religious 
reformation, The priests and Levites were not foremost in 

, it, as indeed is only too often the case with ecclesiastics in all 
ages. Probably many of them had been content to serve 
Abas as priests of his multiform idolatry. At all events, 














they needed “sanctifying,” though no doubt the word is 

used im reference to merely ceremonial uncleanness, 

the requirement that they should cleanse themselves before 
they cleansed the temple has more than ceremonial signifi- 
cance. Impure hands are not fit for the work of religious 
reformation, though they have often been employed in it. 
What was the weakness of the Reformation but that the 
passions of princes and nobles were so soon and generally 
enlisted for it, and marred it? He that enters into the 
holy place, especially if his errand be to cleanse it, must 
have “clean hands, and a pure heart.” The hands that 
wielded the whip of small cords, and drove out the money- 
changers, were stainless, and therefore strong. Some of us 
are very fond of trying to set churches to rights. Let us 
begin with ourselves, lest, like careless servants, we leave 
dirty finger-marks where we have been “ cleaning.” 

The next point in the speech is the profound and _painfal 
sense of existing corruption. Note the long-drawn-out enume- 
ration of evils in verses 6 and 7, starting with the general 
recognition of the fathers’ trespass, advancing to the more 
specific sin of forsaking Him and his house, and dwelling, 
finally, as with fascinated horror, on all the details.of closed 
shrine and quenched lamps and cold altars. The historical 
truth of the picture is confirmed by the close of the previous 
chapter, and its vividness shows how deeply Hezekiah had 
felt the shame and sin of Ahaz, It is not easy to keep clear of 
the influence of prevailing corruptionsof religion. Familiarity 
weakens abhorrence, and the stained embodiments of the 
ideal hide its purity from most eyes. But no man will be 
God’s instrument to make society, the church, or the home, 
better, unless he feels keenly the existing evils. We do not 
need to cherish a censorious spirit, but we do need to guard 
against an unthinking acquiescence in the present state of 
things, and a self-complacent reluctance to admit their de- 
parture from the divine purpose for the church. There is 
need to-day for a like profound consciousness of evil, and like 
efforts after new purity. If we individually lived nearer God, 
we should: be less acclimatized to the church’s imperfections. 
No doubt Hezekiah’s clear sight of the sinfulness of the 
idolatry so universal round him was largely owing to Isaiah’s 
influence. Eyes which have caught sight of the true king of 
Israel, and of the pure light of his kingdom, will be clear to 
discern the sore need for purifying the Lord's house. 

The clear insight into the national sin gives as clear under- 
standing of the national suffering. Hekeziah speaks, in verses 
8 and 9,as the Law and the Prophets had been speaking for 
centuries, and as God’s providence had been uttering in act 
all through the national history. But so slow are men to 
learn familiar truths that Ahaz had grasped at idol after idol 
to rescue him; “ but they were the ruin of him, and of all 
Israel.” How difficult it is to hammer plain truths, even 
with the mallet of troubles, into men’s heads! How blind 
we all are to the causal connection between sin and sorrow! 
Hezekiah saw the iron link uniting them, and his whole 
policy was based upon that “wherefore.” Of courre, if we 
accept the biblical statements as to the Divine dealing with 
Israel and Judah, obedience and disobedience were there fol- 
lowed by reward and suffering more certainly and directly 
than is now the case in either national or individual life. 
Bat it still remains true that it is a “bitter” as well as an 
“evil” thing to depart from the living God. If we would 
fix} the cause of our own or of a nation’s sorrows, we had 
better begin our search among our or its sins. 

That phrase “an astonishment, and an hissing” (v. 8) is new. 
It appears for the first time in Micah (Micah 6 : 16), and he, 
we know, exercised influence on Hezekiah (Jer. 26 : 18, 19). 
Perhaps the king is here quoting the prophet. 

The exposition of the sin and its fruit is followed by the 
king’s resolve for himself, and, so far as may be, for his peo- 
ple. The phrase “it is in my heart” expresses fixed deter- 
mination, not mere wish. It is used by David and of him, 
in reference to his resolve to build the temple. “To make a 
covenant ” probably means to renew the covenant, made long 
ago at Sinai, but broken by sin. The king has made up his 
mind, and announces his determination. He does not consult 
priests or people, but expects their acquiescence. So, in the 
early days of Christianity, the “ conversion” of a king meant 
that of his people. Of course, the power of the kings of Israel 
and Judah to change the national religion at their pleasure 
shows how slightly any religion had penetrated, and how 
much, at the best, it was a matter of mere ceremonial worship 
with the masses, People who worshiped Ahaz’s rabble of 
gods and godlings to-day because he bade them, and Heze- 
kiah’s God to-morrow, had little worship for either, and were 
much the same through all changes. 

Hezekiah was in earnest, and his resolve was none the less 
right because it was moved by a desire to turn away the 
fierce anger of the Lord. Dread of sin’s consequences and a 
desire to escape these is no unworthy motive, however some 
superfine moralists nowadays may call itso. It is becoming 
unfashionable to preach “ the terror of the Lord.” The more 





is the pity, and the less is the likelihood of persuading men. 
Bat, however excited, the firm determination (which does 
not wait for others to concur) that “as for me, I will serve 


the Lord,’ is the grand thing for us all to imitate. That 


strong young heart showed itself kingly in its resolve, as it 
had shown itself sensitive to evil and tender in contemplating 
the widespread sorrow. If we would brace our feeble wills, 
and screw them to the sticking-point of immovable deter- 
mination to make a covenant with God, let‘us meditate on 
our departures from him, the lover and benefactor of our 
souls, and on the dreadfulness of his anger and the misery of 
those who forsake him. 

Once more the king turns to the priests. He began and 
he finishes with them, as if he were not sure of their reliable- 
ness. Histone iskindly, “My sons,” but yet monitory. They 
would not have been warned against “negligence” unless 
they had obviously needed it, nor would they have been 
stimulated to their duties by reminding them of their pre- 
rogatives, unless they had been apt to slight these. Officials, 
whose business is concerned with the things of God, are often 
apt to drop into an easy-going pace. Negligent work may 
suit unimportant offices, but is hideously inconsistent with 
the tasks and aims of God’s servants. If there is any work 
which has to be done “with both hands, earnestly,” it is 
theirs. Unless we put all our strength into it, we shall get 
no good for ourselves or others out of it. The utmost tension 
of all powers, the utmost husbanding of every moment, is 
absolutely demanded by the greatness of the task; and the 
voice of the great Master says to all his servants, “ My sons, 
be not now negligent.” Ungirt loins and unlit lamps are - 
fatal. 

We should meditate, too, on the prerogatives and lofty 
offices to which Christ calls those who love him; not to min- 
ister to self-complacency, as if we were so much better than 
other men, but to deepen our sense of responsibility, and stir 
us to strenuous efforts to be what we are called to be. If 
Christian people thought more earnestly on what Jesus Christ 
means them to be to the world, they would not so often coun- 
terwork his purpose and shirk their own duties, Crowns are 
heavy wear. Gifts are calls to service. If we are chosen to 
be his ministers, we have solemn responsibilities. If we are 
to burn incense before him, our censers need be bright and 
free from strange fire. If we are the lights of the worlds our 
business is to shine, 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


THE GREAT REVIVAL. 


Three good: kings sneceeded the mixed Joash for nearly 
one hundred years, one bad one for sixteen years, then comes 
good Hezekixh for twenty-nine more. 

His first work, as that of Joash, was to repair the house of 
the Lord, But he did not stop there. He gathered the 
Levites, and said, “Sanctify now yourselves, and sanctify the 
house of the Lord” (v. 5). 

He also made full confession of the sins of his fathers (vs. 
6, 7). 

He recognized the wrath of God as justly fallen on the 
nation for irreligion (vs. 8, 9). 

He announced the purpose of his heart to make a new 
covenant with God (v. 10). 

And he exhorted the priests as his sons, not to be negligent, 
but to attend to religious duties (v. 11). 

The lesson reaches no farther, but the glorious work for 
revival does, Sacrifices were made, consecrations accepted 
by God, trumpets and cymbals sounded, and the singers sang. 
Hezekiah and the people rejoiced that God had prepared the 
people. The suddenness of the work was proof that God did 
it (2 Chron. 29 : 36). 

Letters were sent to those of Israel whom the captivity had 
spared, and the seekers after God came to a great passover 
(2 Chron. 30: 6). 

Great gladness and shoutings were had in the largest assem- 
blies since Solomon (2 Chron. 30: 26). A responsive soul 
can hardly read chapter 30, now, without joining in the joy 
ahd the shouting. 

Hezekiah had the law taught to the people (2 Chron. 30: 
22). That is the true basis of all permanent revivals. 

They destroyed idols, even invading Israel for that purpose 
(2 Chron. 31:1) Hezekiah wrought what was good and right 
and truth before the Lord his God wjth all his heart. Hal- 
lelujah ! 

What about enemits? Let them come. The Philistines 
were driven out. Sennacherib surges on with one hundred 
and eighty-five thousand Assyrians, No matter. The breath 
of one angel takes care that they never come again. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Heaekiah began to reign. ... His mother’s name was Abijah 
(v. 1). Oh, these mothers! How much they have to answer 
for! When the sons do well, the mothers deserve the cred t 








—and commonly get it: theirs also are then the joy and the 
pride. When the sons do poorly, the mothers are held 
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responsible; and theirs are the sorrow and theshame. From 
the mothers of Moses and Samuel all along to the mothers of 
Jesus and Timothy, the good mothers of the Bible have justi- 
fiable prominence. And the wickedness of Jezebel and of 
Athaliah, and of many another evil mother of the Bible 
record, rested as an accursed heritage on her children 
after her. From the Shunammite mother to the mother 
out of the coasts of Syropheenicia, the Bible mothers who 
turned to the Lord in their distress for their endangered 
children were heard and answered of the Lord. And from 
the mothers of Washington and the Wesleys down to the 
humblest Christian mother in any home to-day, no mother 
who has improved her opportunities of serving and trusting” 
the Lord in her sphere as a mother has failed of her reward. 
How great is a mother’s responsibility! How glorious are 
her privileges ! 

He did that which was right in the eyes of the Lord (v. 2). 
Not every man can be a king. Not every man can have 
power or fame or riches. But every man ¢an do that which 
is right in the sight of the Lord. That King Hezekiah did 
this is the best thing said in his favor. Can it be said of you 
or me? If not, why not? 

He in the first year of his reign, in the first month, opened the 
doors of the house of the Lord (v. 3). There is nothing like 
starting right. At the beginning of a Christian life is the 
time to begin, courses of action which are to be desired as 
fixed habits. When a lad goes away to school, or enters on 
a new occupation, or first shares a room with a fellow-lodger, 
is the best time for him to take his stand in God's service, in 
Bible reading and private prayer and church-going, in pure 
speech and conduct, in honesty and godly living. So in all 
spheres of life; if the first few days go by unimproved, it will 
be harder and harder to get fairly on to the right track. A 
day neglected is many days lost. The first year, the first 
month, the first day, the first hour, is by all means the best 
time for beginning to do right. 


He brought in the priests and the Levites, and gathered them 


together (v. 4). No one is so strong that he needs no help in 
carrying out his plans of reform. The head of a nation or 
of a state must have the co-operation of many, if he would 
correct abuses and promote a better state of things in the 
administration of his government. A pastor must seek the 
aid of the leaders of his people in trying to raise the standard 
of his church. A superintendent cannot carry his school to 
any higher point than that to which he can first bring his 
teachers. The head of a business establishment, who neglects 
to give wise counsel.to, those just below him, finds the lack of 
it in all the departments which they oversee. The true 
method of uplifting the masses‘is by upliftipg the leaders of 
the masses, 
And said,... Now sanctify yourselves, and sanctify the house 
of the Lord... and carry forth the filthiness out of the holy place 
(v. 5). A reformation, ‘to be worth much, must be thorough. 
Half-way work in this line is of little value. Again and 
again the kings of Judah, when they swept away all idol 
worship, left untouched the high places where Jehovah was 
sacrificed to irregularly ; and, because of their failure at com- 
pleteness, their people went quickly back to gross idolatry. 
So in all partial attempts at reform. The man who proposes to 
give up’ drinking, or gambling, or profanity, or dishonest 
courses, without surrendering himself wholly to the Lord, is 
not likely to succeed even to the extent of hisattempts. And 
it is with the house of the Lord as it is with persons. Unless 
it is wholly the Lord’s, it does little honor to him, If it is in 
use for religious purposes on Sunday, and for concerts and 
fairs and lectures and shows during the week; or if part of it 
is for a house of worship, and part for shops of trade,—it is 
at the best a much abused sanctuary. “Carry forth the filthi- 
ness out of the holy. place.” 
. Our fathers have trespassed, and done that which was evil 
(v. 6). The command to honor our parents does not direct 
us to approve their sins or to follow their evil example. We 
ought to do right, whether our fathers did so or not. If 
their religious beliefs were correct, we ought to have the 
same, and live up to them. If they held to errors in belief 
or practice, that is no reason why we should. In fact, we 
ought.all of us to do better than our fathers; for the best of 
them trespassed and failed in many things. 

Wherefore ... the Lord... hath delivered them to be tossed to 
and fro, 4o be an innatient, and an hissing, as ye see with your 
eyes (v. 8). It is easier to see than to foresee the results of 
sinning. If a young man won’t foresee the results of an in- 
temperate or a licentious life, those who observe him will, 
sooner or later, see with their eyes the worst that he was 
warned of. If a business man won’t foresee the results of a 
dishonest course, others will see it, by and by, in his charac- 
ter and reputation. The future looks fair to most evil doers 
at the beginning of their career. It is a pity that théy do 
not more commonly consider at the start what a tossing to 
and fro, what an astonishment, what a hissing, they are sure 
to be delivered to in the sight of those who,watch them, if 
they go on in the ar which now opens attractively before 
them. 

Now it is in mine heart to make a covenant with the Lord, . 


that his ferce anger may turn away from us (v.10). The won- 


der ‘is that this purpose is not in every man’s heart. The 
Lord is supreme in the affairs of this world, as of the world 
to come. All things work together for good to them who are 
in covenant with. him. All things work together against 
those who are at variance with him, and who deliberately go 
counter to his plans, The Lord is ready to enter into cove- 
nant with all who seek oneness with him, through his ap- 
pointed way. Yet here are men and women on every side 
who find themselves in suffering and sorrow because of sin, 
who will not turn to the Lord and give themselves up to him, 
even while they know that to do this is to secure to them- 
selves salvation and rest of soul for now and for ever. ° 

My sons, ... the Lord hath chosen you to stan before him, to 
minister unto him (v.11). The Lord does not need our ser- 
vice. He js neither helped nor honored by the best work of 
the best of men, except so far as he consents to receive their 
homage and to make use of their labors. It is a high privi- 
lege to do anything for the Lord. There is no honor which 
any of us can.receive on earth to be compared with the honor 
and the privilege of standing as the representatives of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to proclaim his gospel, to press his offers 
of salvation on the lost, to instruct and train his young dis- 
ciples, and to minister, in his name to those whom he loves 
and would have us to care for. Let none of us, then, when 
we are most active in Christian work, take credit to ourselves 
for helping the Lord ; but let us rejoice that he- has chosen 
us to stand before him, to minister unto him; and let us be 
grateful for our privileges as his honored representatives. 

Philadelphia. ' 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


It is easy to teach such a lesson as this, and pleasant as well; 
for the story of Hezekiah is a most fascinating one. The 
teacher should read the whole story of his life before he tries 
to teach this lesson ; for only in that way will he understand 
the true greatness of this king. In marking the traits of 
character of Hezekiah, we notice first that he took the begt 
of all the kings of Israel for hisexample. This is all the 
more praiseworthy as he might have excused himself in this, 
and have simply followed in the footsteps of his wicked father. 
Many a king has done this, and has excused himself from his 
wickedness, saying that these were the things he had seen his 
father do. But Hezekiah went back hundreds of years, and 
picked out the best of all the monarchs of his people, and 
then, walked in all his ways as nearly as possible. In this 
he set an excellent example to all who are studying his life 
to-day. The whole tendency of humanity is to do about as 
those do by whom we are surrounded. “ When you are in 
Rome, do as the Romans do,” is a proverb that has wrought 
much damage. If all men had lived up to this proverb, we 
never should have had any reformers, and I believe the truth 
never would have survived the evil tendencies of the race. 
It Was by doing just the opposite that such men as Elijah 
and Amos and Hosea were such a blessing to the men of their 
times, and to all generations. But morethanthis. The ten- 
dency is to pick out in our times, not the best examples, and 
then try to live up to their standard, but to select the poorest 
examples, and then be content if we are as good as they. This 
is seen in the case of all those who pick out the inconsistent 
church-members, and then say, “ Well, I am as gocd as they,” 
and so satisfy their consciences. Have you never met with 
this excuse when you have tried to persuade some one to 
become a Christian? Ifso, your experience has been rather 
remarkable, Imagine what a change would come over the 
face of the world if all men were to do as Hezekiah did in 
this particular! Supposing that every church-member took 
Henry Martyn as an example, how would the face of society 
and of the church change! Yet what we really ought to do 
is to look up, not down, and then try to copy. 

Now note again, that Hezekiah not only foliowed the best 
example that was before him, but he made the best man of 
his times his companion and adviser. Better than Isaiah 
there was none living. And this man was the one whom the 
king heeded more than any other man of his times. In this, 
too, he showed that he was wise with that wisdom of which 
Solomon spoke, but to which he did not live up. The ruin 
of many a young man or woman is directly traceable to evil 
companionship. How many a Sunday-school scholar has been 
the hope of his teacher’s heart, till, in some evil dey, he has 
gone to a store where he has “ fallen among thieves”! From 
that day on, the teacher has had nothing but trouble and 
anxiety for him. “Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners;” and this has often been the sorrow of parents’ hearts 
and the ruin of many a promising boy. Imagine what would 
take place in your school, if each scholar who is now keeping 
companionship that is doing him harm were to break off and 
select some pure and upright friend! How the influence 
would-be felt in many a class! And how many a bright 
young life would be saved from shipwreck! Impress upon 
the class the supreme importance of having a high ideal as a 
standard, and of securing only such persons for associates as 
will do good, and not harm. 





The result of such action in the case of the king was soon 


apparent, and brought, not only to himself, but to all in his 
kingdom,.many blessings. A great revival began, and was 
carried so far that not since the days of King David had 
there been so much of real godliness in the land. And fot 
only in Judah did Hezekiah try to bring the people back to 
God, but he did his best for the people in the northern part 
of the land. That the latter would not be influenced by him, 
was not his fault, but their misfortune. So in our times the 
reformation of one boy will be a blessing, not to him only, 
but to every boy in the whole neighborhood; for a bad boy 
contaminates a street just as small-pox spreads its poison 
over a whole block, and a good boy will be a blessing to all 
the boys with whom he comes in contact. 

Now note one thing more about this king. He might have 
waited for the priests to commence the revival. He might 
have said, “They are the ministers of religion, and this is 
their particular business, I will wait for them to start in 
first.” I'am sure that in that case there never would have 
been any revival in Judah. But that was not what he did, 
He saw the need, and went at the thing on his own account, 
without waiting for any one else. This was grand. This too 
is the spirit that we need in our times. ‘Phere are many who 
would like to have a revival in their town, but who wait for 
some one else to begin the work. Either they think it is the 
part of the minister to inaugurate the movement, or that of 
the elders, or other church officers, or of some one else besides 
themselves. So one waits for the other, and the result is that 
there is no revival at all. Of course, the priests ought to 
have begun, and, of course, the minister or the elders ought 
to go ahead. But we need not wait for them, if they are 
negligent of their duty.” Just go ahead, as did this king, on 
youf own hook, and see to it that there is a revival in your 
town at once. I am sure that there is one spot in which you 
have a right to start such a movement, and where no one 
will find fanlt with you for going ahead. Where is that 
spot? In yourown heart, There you are king, just as much 
as Hezekiah was king in Jerusalem. Then go on, and do 
not wait for any one else, and see if you do not in this way 
become a blessing to yourself and to all around you. 

New York oe gl 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 





As this is the only lesson upon Hezekiah, it will be well 
to give the children more of his life-story than is contained 
in the selected verses. Name of lesson? Afier all the stories 
of kings of whom each was worse than those before him, are 
we glad to learn of one who is called good? Did the king- 
dom of Israel ever have a good king? Then you can remem- 
ber that it was over the kingdom of Judah that Hezekiah 
reigned. 

Hezekiah.—His name means “the strength of Jehovah,” 
Because the Lord helped him and he was glad to have 
strength and wisdom from God, he did that which was good 
and right. Who was the young king who repaired the tem- 
ple in Jerusalem? What did he make priests and people 
promise to do? What did ‘theydestroy? What did the 
priest set in sight of everybody so that they would bring 
gifts to repair the temple? How old was Joash when he was 
made king? Who wanted to take his life when he was a little 
child? It was more’than a hundred years after the death of 
Joash when Hezekiah came to the throne. He was twenty- 
five years old when his wicked father died and he was made 
king. 

In Jerusalem.—Perhaps it was because he had a good mother, 
who had taught him well, that, as soon as he became king, he 
began to do right things and to put away evil and sin. He 
did not say, “ There is time enough to do better after a while;” 
he began at once. He restored the services of the temple. He 
opened the doors; for his father, King Ahaz, had destroyed 


the golden vessels and holy altars, and closed the temple , 


doors, so there was no public worship of God in Jerusalem. 
Hezekiah called all the priests who should have had charge 
of all the temple worship, and gathered them together in an 
open space on the street near the temple. He called them 
sous, and bade them be faithful, for the Lord had chosen 
them to stand and serve him. 

The Temple.—Hezekiah told the need of repairing the tem- 
ple; he did not speak of what wicked Ahaz had done, though 
he said, “Our fathers have done that which was evil in the 
eyes of God.” They had put out the lights of the lamps 
which should have been kept filled and burning; they had 
not burned incense nor offered burnt offerings on altars where 
there should have been constant worship. They were to open 
the courts and porches which had been closed, clean out afl 
the dust and dirt, brighten the lamps, cleanse the altars, and 
put everything in perfect order, as it was in the days when 
Solomon dedicated the temple to God. Because all this had 
been neglected, and the king and people had forsaken God’s 
worship, he had sent ponishments upon them. Many mea 
had been killed in war, and kings from other lands had come 
and carried many people away as captives: 





Obedient Priests.—They were prompt to obey, ready and 
willing to work. They cleansed all the temple and the courts, 
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They carried away all the dust and dirt, and threw it into the 
brook Kedron,—a stream that flowed past the city and on 
through the wilderness to the Dead Sea. In two weeks the 
busy priests came to King Hezekiah, and said, “ We have 
cleansed all the house of the Lord and the altars and tables; 
all the vessels which King A haz cast away in his transgression 
we have prepared, and they are before the altar of the Lord.” 

The King’s Call-Hezekiah rose early in the morning, and 
called the rulers of the city to come to the temple and bring 
sin offerings, because of the sin in neglecting God’s worship, 
and for the evil their fathers had done. The priests killed 
the bullocks, goats, and lambs for offerings, and sprinkled the 
blood on the altar. While the offerings burned on the altars 
the priests blew trumpets, cymbals and harps were sounded, 
and the singers sang; the king and all present bowed them- 
selves and worshiped, for “they sang praises with gladness.” 
Why were they all so happy? Is there any joy like the glad- 
ness of repenting of sin, of being forgiven, and serving God 
intruth and love? Hezekiah called for thank offerings from 
as many as could come with a free heart, bringing cheerful, 
willing gifts. What kind of giver doesGod love? The peo- 
ple brought so many thank offerings that there were not enough 
priests to do all the work; for there were hundreds of oxen 
and thousands of sheep. The king rejoiced, and all the people. 

The King’s Letters.—Hezekiah sent letters by postmen, who 
rode from one end of the land to the other, calling all to come 
and keep the passover at Jerusalem. The people had neg- 
lected this feast in all the lifetime of the king; but they 
knew the law, and how God had commanded that it should 
be kept. Do we keep the passover now with lambs offered 
on altars? Why not? Many of the people came in answer 
to Hezekiah’s summons. They brought offerings, confessed 
their sins, and Hezekiah prayed, “The good Lord pardon 
every one.” They had great gladness, praising and singing; 
and so they kept seven days, and then seven days more with 
joy and offerings. The king and princes brought two thou- 
sand bullocks and seventeen thousand sheep. There had 
never been such a parsover in Jerusalem since the time of 
Solomon; for the joyful voices of prayer and praise to the 
Lord went up “to his holy dwelling-place, even unto heaven.” 
Are voices of prayer and song so heard in heaven now? Yes, 
even the whispered words from a child's loving heart are 
welcome to his listening ear. 

Idols Destroyed.—Hezekiah’s father had put images in every 
place that he could, and built altars where they burned 
incense to strange gods,—on the hills, and under every green 
tree. Hezekiah broke the images and cut down the groves, 
What story do you mean when you say the verse “ As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness”? (Have verse re- 
peated, and recall story, if fumiliar.) Hezekiah found that, 
instead of being reminded of God’s saving mercy,.they had 
worshiped the image of brass. He ordered it to be taken 
down, broken in pieces, and destroyed. 

Prayer Answered.—Hezekiah was a man of prayer. He 
was once very sick, and the prophet Isaiah, whom he loved, 
came to see him, and told him he must die. He turned his 
face to the wall, and wept,and prayed. The Lord heard and 
answered, Before Isaiah gvas very far away, the Lord called 
him to go back to the king, and say, “I have heard thy 
prayer, I have seen thy tears; I will heal thee.” When 
enemies came agaiust Hezekiah, he prayed to God; when 
they wrote an insulting letter, he spread it out before the 
Lord. Once a great army from Assyria was encamped 
around Jerusalem. Hezekiah prayed, “O Lord, our God, I 
beseech thee, save thou us‘out of his hand, that.all the king- 
doms of the earth may know that thou art the Lord God.” 
That very night the Lord sent an angel of death, and in the 
morning 180,000 soldiers lay still and dead in their tents. 
Our golden text (repeat it) was true of Hezekiah. He had 
riches and honor. “The Lord was with him; and he pros- 
pered.” 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAB LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 


CANON OF DURHAM. 


“In THe Frrast Year or His Reren, xy THE Frest 
Monts.” By this we understand, not the month in which 
he became king, but the first month of the Jewish calendar,— 
Nisan. But this month Nisan ought to be at the spring 
equinox. Owing to the use of the lunar, instead of the solar, 
moaths, the date of the festival which was now revived fell a 
month earlier than its‘true time. Hezekiah therefore trans- 
ferred it to the second month (2 Chron. 30: 2), and, as the 
rabbinical writers inform us, introduced the practice for the 
future which had long boen in use -in Assyria, of inserting, 
when necessary, a thirteenth month in the year, to correct 
the lunar computation. This done, he assembled the priests 
and Levites in “the east street,”—that is, in the open, wide 
area at the east side of the temple enclosure; for the holy of 
holies and the altar in front of it were at the western ejge of 
the sacred precincts, as in nearly all ancient temples, looking 


{he idolatrous objects which Abaz had introduced, must first 


| be pure themselves. rag 


Hezexian in Jewish Trapirion AND MonvuMENTS.— 
Hezekiah was not only a religious, he was also a civil, 
restorer; and his name has been handed dowp even to 
the present day in connection with the ingenious system 
of the ancient water supply of Jerusalem, the‘ remains 
and fragments of which still may be traced, and are noble 
engineering works, worthy of good King Hezekiah. In the 
highest part of Mt. Zion is a large tank, still full of water, 
surrounded by ‘houses, and still bearing the name of the 
“Pool of Hezekiah.” It is fed by the drainage from the 


yet unexplored, channel, at some depth underneath the city 
walls, There is no absolute proof that this great tank is the 
work of Hezekiah; but when we remember how, both in 
Chronicles and in Isaiah, the arrangement of watercourses is 
mentioned as Hezekiah’s work, there is every reasonable 
probability that the traditional name embodies a historical 
fact. We are told (2 Chron.32: 30) that “ Hezekiah stopped 
the upper watercourse of Gihon, and brought it straight 
down to the west side of the city of David.” Still we can see 
on the west side of Mt. Zion, outside the walls, the two 
pools, the upper and lower, of Gihon, with the broken em- 
bankment, which once intercepted the water and drained it 
nto the upper pool. All the surface channels have long 
since been broken and destroyed, but the underground work 
of Hezekiah still remains to fill the pool which continues to 
befr his name. There is also a very recent discovery which 
may throw light on the works of “the good king.” Down 
the valley of the Kedron, below the south-east corner of Mt. 
Moriah, crowned by Solomon’s Temple, there is a long under- 
ground tunnel, pierced through the rock, which conveys the 
water of what is called the Virgin’s Fountain to the Pool of 
Siloam, It is only in our own day that this tunnel, through 
which there is a perpetually flowing stream, has been ex- 
plored. In the year 1881 a long inscription, without name 
or' date; was discovered about the middle of this tunnel, 
recording the fact of the meeting of the workmen who were 
excavating from the one end with those who were working 
from the other. Though without name or date, as we have 
said, this inscription, from the shape of the letters, has been 
decided, by archeologists, aided by the style of the characters 
of the Moabite Stone, to belong to the period of Ahaz or 
Hezekiah. Whatever be the exact date, it is one of the only 
two known inscriptions of the period of the Jewish monarchy, 
and throws much light on the civilization and engineering 
knowledge of that age, illustrating the minute accuracy of 
the scriptural record. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


“TURNED AWAY THEIR FAcEs FROM THE HABITATION 
OF THE Lorp.”—The position occupied in prayer was facing 
towards Jerusalem,—towards the temple. What importafce 
attached to this for the pious Israelite we may learn from the 
history of Daniel; and we may see it exemplified among the 


attitade. The Eastern mind craves some sacred spot, sancti- 
fied by holy memories, on which attention may be concen- 
trated at the moment of prayer. Thus does the Moslem 
everywhere, at the hour of prayer, turn his face towards 
“the habitation of the Lord” in the holy city. I could 
imagine no more convincing proof that a Moelem had fallen 
away from the faith of the Arabian prophet than his turning 
his back upon Mecea during his devotions. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 


FOR THE TEACHER, 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

Preliminary.—W hat kings succeeded Joash in Judah, and 
how long did they reign? (2 Chron. 25:1; 26:3; 27:1; 
28:1.) What was the character of each of these? (2 Chron. 
25:2; 26:4; 27:2; 28:2-4) What disasters befell Ahaz? 
(2 Chron, 28 : 5-8, 16-25.) What king ruled Israel when 
Hezekiah began to reign? (2 Kings 18: 1.) . What prophets 
belong to this reign in whole or part? (Hos.1:1; Micah 
1:1; Isa. 1:1.) 

1. What does Hezekiah’s name signify? What Zechariah 
may this have been? (2 Chron. 26:5; Isa.8:2.) What 
circumstances urged Hezekiah to evil? 

2. How many influences for good can you reckon, surround- 
ing Hezekiah? What makes it possible for good children 
to come from evil surroundings? (Psa. 27: 10.) In what 
sense was “ David his father” more truly than Ahaz? 

3. What was the first month of thé Jews’ sacred year? 
(Num. 9: 1-3.) Who had closed the temple to worshipers? 





(2 Chron, 28 : 24.) How were the doors repaired? (2 Kings 


out towards the rising sun,—and then impressed on them-| 18:16.) In what is procrastination most dangerous? (2 Cor. 
that those who are to purify the holy places, and remove all | 6: 2; Heb. 4: 7.) 


upper valley of Gihon, conveyed by a subterranean, and as |" 


modern Jews, certain of whose prayers must be said in that | 


4. Where may this “broad place” have been ? (Ezra 10: 9.) 
What is the distinction between priests and Levites?.(2 Chron. 
30: 27; Num. 16: 8-10, 36-40; 18: 1-7.) Who correspond 
to them, among us, to help our Hesekiahs? (1 Pet. 2: 5; 
Rev. 1: 6.) 

5. What is meant by “sanctify” here? (Exod. 19: 10.) 
How must all true reformers be sanctified? (Psa. 24: 3, 4.) 
Of what may the “ filthiness” have consisted ? (2 Chron. 29: 
16) What similar scene in the New Testament? (John 2: 
14-16.) What uneleanness may infest a modern church? 
(Rev. 2: 14; 3:1, 15-19.) What was the “holy place”? 
(Exod, 26 : 33.) 

6. Why did Hezekiah include their fathers with his? (Gen. 
3:17.) What do verses 2 and 6 hint as to the criterion of 
good and evil? (Gen.3: 15.) Whatisthe result of forsaking 
God? (2 Chron. 15:2) In what way did they turn tHeir 
backs? (Jer. 2: 27; Ezek. 8 : 16.) 

7. Why was shutting the porch equivalent to shutting the 
temple? (Ezek. 44: 2,3.) What were the lamps? (Exod. 
25: 31; 26 : 35.) Where, and when, was incense to be 
burned? (Exod. 30: 1-8.) Where, and when, were burnt 
offerings to be made? (Exod. 40: 6; 29: 38-42; Num. 28: 
9,10.) What was the significance of these three customs? 
What correspond to them in modern worship? (Psa. 119: 
105 ; 141: 2; Mark 12: 33.) 

8. What is the difference between divine and worldly 
hatred? (Prov. 6: 16-19; John 15: 18,19.) In what ways 
do uncertainty and shame always befall modern sinners? 

9. What recent disaster may the king refer to? (2 Chron. 
28 : 5-8, 17-19.) Since the surrounding nations were the 
stronger, why was not their captivity “for this”? (Dan. 4: 
17.) 

10. What is a covenant? What is signified when God is 
called a “covenant God”? What was the original covenant? 
(Exod, 24: 3-8.) When had it been renewed in Judah? 
(2 Chron. 15: 12-15.) “What is a higher motive for covenant- 


‘making? (Psa. 119: 97.) What is our “new covenant”? 


(Heb. 8: 6 to 9: 15.) 

11. What characteristic of a successful reformer is shown 
by the words “my sons”? What ‘custom is referred to in 
“stand before him”? (1 Kings 17:1; 2Kings5: 25.) How 
was the reform carried out? (2 Chron. 29: 12to31: 21; Prov. 
25:1.) What were the results? (2 Chron. 31 : 20, 21; 32: 
27-30; 2 Kings 18 : 6-8.) How was Hezekiah’s faith shown 
in his own life? (2 Kings 20: 1-11; Isa. 838: 1-22.) Inshis 
nation’s history? (2 Chron. 32 : 1-28; 2 Kings 18: 13 to 
19: 37.) 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What things tended to.make Hezekiah a bad man? 
2. What was the condition of Judah when he came to the 
throne? 3. How soon did he begin to improve matters? 
4. Why did he not wait until he was older? 5, What did 
he accomplish with the temple? With the priests? With 
the people? 6. What did God do for Hezekiah’s nation? 
For his health? For his enemies? 7. What does his life 
teach us? (golden text.) 
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HONOR AND DISHONOR. 





SAY YE OF 


THE RIGHTEOUS | THE WICKED 


THAT IT SHALL BE 


WELL | 


WITH HIM: FOR 
THEY SMALL EAT THE FRUIT 
OF THEIR DOINGS. 


ILL 





HE WAS A GOOD KING: 


poi RIGMT var. 


AND DID IT 
“REDEEMING THE TIME.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. * 


“In all my Lord’s appointed ways.” 

“ Arise, my soul, arise.” 

“ Work, for the night is coming.” 

“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

“ Are you ready?” 

“* Oh list to the voice of the prophet of old.” 
“ Revive thy work, O Lord.” 

“ To the work, to the work.” 


LESSON SUMMARY. 
There were good men and bad men in the olden time; 
there are good men and bad men now, , When we speak of 
a good man, of old or of the present, we do not think of him 





as sinless, but as one whose purpose of life is God-ward. 
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Hezekiah was, in this sense, a good man and a good king; 
and 4 practical lesson from his life-course can be gained by 
us through noting his way of showing his God-ward purposes. 

He saw that there was need of reform because of former 
wrong-doing. “Our fathers have trespassed, and done that 
which was evil in the sight of the Lord our God. . .. Where- 
fore the wrath of the Lord was upon Judah and Jerusalem.” 
Unless we see that our state is not as it should be, we are not 
likely to try earnestly to better it.. And when we look for 
the chief cause of trouble in life, we find that it is in sin and 
sinning. 

He sought help from those who could give it, in his plans 
of reform. He began alone, but he did not propose to go on 
alone. . He brought in the priests and Levites, and gathered 
them.together.” If a pastor wants all his people stirred up, 
he must stir up his Jeaders to help him in the stirring work. 
A superintendent must secure the co-operation of his teachers 
if he would improve his school or enlarge it. 

He insisted that those who would work for others must 
consecrate themselves to begin with. “Hear me, ye Levites; 
now sanetify yourselves.” A true revival must show itself 
in the ehurch before it extends beyond the church. Before 
the.scholars are brought to a higher stand the teacher must 
move upward. ; 

He saw the need: of cleansing God’s house as a means of 
giving it new sacredness. “Sanctify the house of the Lord, 
...and ¢arry forth the filthiness out of the holy place.” A 
clean gospel deserves a clean place for its dispensing. If 
there is uncleanness of any sort in a house or a bome dedi- 
cated to God, it-should be put away at once. The unclean- 
ness may be of conduct or of thought onthe part of the 
worshipers, or it may be of abuses tolerated in the manage- 
ment of that sanctuary. 

He was ready to enter into a loving covenant with God, for 
now and for always. “Now it is in mine heart to make a 
covenant with the Lord.” If we are to be in the Lord’s 
work, we must be the Lord’s; and as the Lord is willing to 
accept us as his loved. ones, we should be glad to give our- 
selves to him in an unfailing covenant of love. 

He appreciated the privilege of being a co-worker with 
God, and he wanted all his helpers to appreciate it. “My 
sons, be not now negligent: for the Lord hath chosen you to 
stand before him, to minister unto him, and that ye should 
be his ministers.” God honors us in permitting us to do any- 
thing in his service; and, to bear a part in ministry for God 
ought to be a joy to any one of us. 

* There is room for reform in the field we occupy to-day. 
We ought, all of us, to work for such reforms as are needed ; 
and the lessons from Hezekiah’s spirit and methods in the 
reformation he brought about have their v@lue to every ore 
of us, 


© 


ADDED POINTS, 


Tt is not a question of age, but of need, that should be con- 
sidered by us when we are thinking of the duty of reform 
and revival. 

If our parents followed the Lord, we ought to follow the 
Lord. If our parents did not follow the Lord, we ought to 
follow the Lord. 

Outdoor meetings are very well in their way; but they 
can never be a substitute for indoor purity. 

If we turn our backs on the Lord, we have no right to 
wonder that we do not meet him face to face. 

Our loved ones suffer from our evil-doing. Even if we are 
unable to help them as much as we could wish, we have 
power to harm them beyond our present thinking. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


eae oe Tea 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. 
Ohio, state, at Marietta........0:.....06 seseseees cereeenes eneseeses June 2-4 
Nebraska, state, at Holdridge............sceseeseeseeees soevee June 9-11 
New York, state, at Saratoga........... ...sseeve ngesrsere soeeeed UNE Gol] 
Colorado, state, at Pueblo............ssseeecereeeees cereeees June 16-18 
Towa, state, at Mason City..........cceseesenseseee corres ceceee June 16-18 
Minnesota, state, at Duluth .....2.......:000 cesssseee coveeeees June 23-25 
North Dakota, state, at Lisbon....... dhpts emeveesae siseoenhe June 26-28 
Missouri, state, at Pertle Springs..... .......+.-.csesseeees August 7-9 
Kentucky, state, at Middlesborough........... ...s0-00 August 25-27 
Tennessee, state, at Knoxville...............se+sesee September 9, 10 
Pennsylvania, state, at Bethlehem............ .....September 22-24 
Virginia, state, at Norfolk...........0..csceeceecennee seeenees October 6-8 
Maine, state, at Portland,.......... sss cesses sereeeees October 13-15 


Mrs, W. F. Crafts, president of the International Primary 
Union, and Mr. William Reynolds, superintendent of organiza- 
tion of the International Association, expect to attend all the 
Southern conventions, and some of the others. 





DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES FOR CHILDREN. 
BY ROBERT A. WOODS. 
Dr. Barnardo’s great work among the poor children of 


London began over twenty-five years ago, when he was 
a medical student, by his sheltering a little street Arab 


in his room one night. At present, he has more than a 
dozen different establishments under his charge. The 
annual expense of the whole work is upwards of half a 
million dollars. The money all comes from voluntary 
contributions, and is sent from all parts of the world. 
The object is to rescue children of all ages from the neg- 
lect, disease, and degradation of the slums of East Lon- 
don, and put them into surroundings adapted to train 
them for honest and worthy lives. 

Some of the children are brought to the homes by 
destitute parents, but, to a large extent, they are waifs 
and outcasts, who either apply themselves or are found 
by the agents of the homes. These men go about a great 
deal of the time, especially at night, looking for children 
who need their care. Sometimes a policeman will hand 
in a little homeless wanderer. It is printed boldly on 
the front wall of the central home that ‘no destitute 
child was ever refused admission.” This rule is held to, 
irrespective of any kind of physical infirmity. Crippled, 
blind, and deaf-mute children are taken, and their needs 
carefully attended to. There is a hospital in connection 
with the central home, and sick children are cared for 
there before being put. into the schools or shops. In the 
ease of every applicant a close investigation is made, to 
find whether the child is really destitute or not. This 
is necessary, both for the sake of the homes and for the 
sake of the applicants. Many cases have no proper 
claim to assistance, while some are soon found to be de- 
liberate impostors, The plan is, while excluding all such 
persons, to keep the door wide open to all that are really 
destitute. About one-fourth of the applicants are ad- 
mitted. Many of the rest are helped in other ways. 

After a child is admitted, the placing of him in the 
appropriate home is the next question. In general, 
babies are sent to the Babies’ Castle, at a country place 
in Kent; boys under ten, to the home on the island of 
Jersey; boys from ten to thirteen, to the Leopold House; 
boys under sixteen, to the Central Home; older lads to 
the Labor House,—the last three homes all being in East 
London. Thegirls are sent to the wonderful village homes 
at Ilford. 

At the central home for boys, the training consists of 
school work and instruction in trades. At first a boy 
spends his whole day in school; but, later on, he is at 
his books in the morning, and at the bench in the after- 
noon. Thesight of the little workers, with their artisans’ 
caps and overalls, is a very interesting one. The trades 
taught are those of tailor, shoemaker, carpenter, brush- 
maker, mechanic, baker, wheelwright, and blacksmith. 
The workshops are very well fitted, and the work goes 
on in a thoroughly business-like way. Ample provision 
is made for recreation, by means of a large play-ground. 
Here also a short military drill takes place three times a 
day. Those having care of the boys value the drill very 
highly as both physical and moral training. 

The produets of the boys’ labor is made good use of. 
The tailors make some of the uniforms, and do all the 
repairing for four hundred boys. The carpenters spend 
a good deal of their time making boxes, to be used by 
Dr. Barnardo’s boys and girls, who go out to Canada. 
The shoemakers attend to the home needs in their line 
of work. Some of the trades, however, prepare goods 
for the market. A large number of brushes are sold. 
Each boy at first tries two or three trades, until he finds 
the one he likes. In some cases, of course, the choice is 
not so free, as with the cripples, most of whom go into 
the tailor-shop. All the work of the house is done by 
the boys. One is much surprised to see how well this 
work is done. The dormitories and dining-room seem 
to be kept shining all the time. 

. Great attention is paid here, as at all the homes, to 
religious instruction. There are morning and evening 
prayers every day. On Sunday morning all the boys go 
to the Edinburgh Castle, a large hal! under Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s management, where numerous religious meetings 
are held. In the afternoon there is Sunday-school at 
the home, and in the evening a special chapel service. 
In addition, the deaconesses, #f whom there are a con- 
siderable number under Dr. Barnardo’s charge, hold in- 
formal Bible-classes and prayer-meetings among the 
boys from time to time. The workers at the home get 
constant assurance, both from boys in the home and 
from those who have gone out, of the good results of this 
religious effort. 

A noble work is done at the Labor House for Desti- 
tute Youths. This house receives youths from seventeen 
to twenty-one who are out of employment and without 
friends. The importan e of rescuing this class is very 
great. They are just at the point of becoming tramps or 
criminals, The Labor House is almost the only institu- 
tion in London specially adapted to meet the need. Its 








success has been very encouraging. The best results are 
gained at but slight trouble and expense. Experience 
has shown that what the most of this class of young men: 
need is only a fair chance. The number of residents is 
about one hundred. They work at wood-chopping, at 
carpentering, and at the manufacture of aérated waters, 
As at the other homes, educational and religious work is 


carried on among them. Of those who have been at the 


Labor House some are sent to sea, some are put into 
situations at home, and some are sent to Canada. Every 
one who proves himself worthy has some chance in life 
offered him. 

The work of the girls’ homes at Ilford is carried on in 
fifty cottages, in addition to several larger buildings. It 
was begun with the hope of introducing something like 
home life into the system of caring for young girls taken 
from miserable and degrading surroundings. Until quite 
recently the only refuge for destitute girls was the poor- 
house. Here they were brought up with little knowl- 
edge of the world and little training for their future 
life. The result was that they were quite helpless and 
in great moral danger when they left the poorhouse. 

Dr. Barnardo’s plan is to place the girls in groups in 
the cottages at Ilford, each cottage being under the 
charge of a “ mother,” and each having its own family 
life. The mothers are usually Christian women who 
come to the work on account of a real interestinit. The 
effort is to have the children develop feelings of obedi- 
ence and love toward the mothers. With such an atmos- 
phere about them the girls pursué their life of study, 
household work, and play, thus becoming fitted in the 
best way for usefulness in the future. In the whole 
village there aro about eight hundred girls, most of whom 
would have been waifs and outcasts, or poorhouse chil- 
dren, if they had not been rescued by the Barnardo 
workers, There are accommodations for nearly three 
hundred more girls at Ilford. 

The larger number of Dr. Barnardo’s institutions can 
only be mentioned. There are the Edinburgh Castle 
and the Dublin Castle, where there are coffee-rooms, 
club-rooms, and large halls for religious services and 
popular entertainments. There is a deaconesses’s house, 
which is the center of a large amount of Christian work 
on the part of these devoted women both in the children’s 
homes and among the tenement houses. Besides the main 
hospital, a medical mission is maintained, and a children’s 
convalescent seaside home. There are several lodging- 
houses where industrial brigades, made up of boot-blacks; 
messengers, and other working boys, have their interests 
cared Yor, There is a factory girls’ club and institute, 
and a home for training household servants fer their 
work, In addition to all this, a large amount of unor- 
ganized religious and charitable effort is carried on. A 
large number of free dinners are given at the Edinburgli 
Castle through the year. A fund is maintained for pay- 
ing the rent of needy old womén, and one for lending 
sewing-machines to poor seamstresses. 

The main outlet of Dr. Barnardo’s homes is through 
emigration to Canada. This work is conducted under 
an admirablesystem. There are two distributing homes 
in Canada, one for the boys, the other for the girls. No 
children who seem unpromising, either physically or 
morally, are sent out. From the distributing homes the 
boys are sent to fill places on farms, and girls are found 
positions as household servants. In many cases, young 
children are adopted by Canadian families. After being 
put to work the young people are not left to shift entirely 
for themselves, as is the case with most emigration 
schemes, -Correspondence is kept up with them from 
the Canada homes, and from time to time they are 
visited by persons most of whose time is given up to this 
kind of work. If the children are ill, or get into any 
kind of trouble, they turn at once to the homes for as- 
sistance. If one loses his situation another place is 
found for him; or, if a situation does not turn up im- 
mediately, he may go back to the home and wait til] an 
opening isfound. Since the beginning of the emigration 
work upwards of four thousand children have been sent 
to the colonies. Nearly all of them have been a credit 
to their training atthe homes. Only between one and two 
per cent of those sent out have made positive failures. 

About four years ago a farm was purchased in Mani- 
toba. With land since acquired, the farm contains 
nearly nine thousand acres. There is now settled here a 
colony of yotmg men, sent out from the Labor House, 
The hope is to have two hundred picked youths con- 
stautly in residence on the farm. They are to be bound 
for a year to give their labor in return for what has been 
done for them, and for the training in farming they re- 
ceive. Those who prove thoroughly faithful have the 





promise of being assisted, with capital and otherwise, to 
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gain allotments of land offered by the Canadian govern- 
ment to respectable and thrifty settlers. 


Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, London, England. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy ef a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages, From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD* 


The forty papers or lectures herein gathered into a 
neat octavo volume are by thirty-eight different authors, 
three of them boing women. They were delivered in 
South Place Institute, London, on Sunday afternoons 
in 1888-89, under the announcements: “Centers of 
Spiritual Activity ” and “ Phases of Religious Develop- 
ment.” The general spirit of the speakers and writers 
is admirable. Their purpose seems to be to explain and 
illustrate the religious movements of the day ; to reveal 
the essential nature, rather than the mere externals or 
accidents of ancient or Oriental faiths; and to show the 
real purpose of those who set forth philosophy as a sub- 
stitute for religion, as the term is usually understood. 
The speakers gave their services withunt fee or reward, 
and some of them wrote out for the volume their utter- 
ances made without notes. The preface is signed by the 
two honorary secretaries of the Institute. There is a 
table of contents, but no index. With the papers on 
“The Church Catholic” and “The Mass” there are three 
pages of appendix; and with the one on Muhammadan- 
ism there are twenty-four pages, in fine print, of docu- 
ments andcomment. The papers average thirteen pages 
each, and, as a rule, are clear and full of valuable infor- 
mation. The usual attitude of the authors is that of 
sympathy, and of most of them it must be said that they 
appear to understand their subjects from intimate know]l- 
edge. In some, however, the polemic spirit passes far 
beyond that of defense and elucidation, and the animus 
against Christianity, and especially that form of it which 
is based on the Scriptures, betrays the destroyer rather 
than the builder of religion. 

After a chapter entitled “The Common Ground of the 
Religious Sentiment,” by Mr. Edward Clodd,—who 
makes a noisy claim, more full of sound than sense, that 
“ science,” so called, will furnish the common ground,— 
the various religions of the world are treated. The order 
is Assyria, China, Japan, India, Northern Europe, the 
medieval and modern forms of Christianity, and philo- 
sophical systems. George Rawlinson sets forth the reli- 
gion of the Assyrians; W. St. Chad Boscawen the 
religion of Babylonia; James Legge writes of Confucius 
and China; and F. H. Balfour of Taoism. The discus- 
sion of the origin of spiritual activity in China is by 
Samuel Beal. All these are specialists, and their state- 
ments are weighty and accurate. They handle their 
themes with the ease of familiarity ; their touch is firm, 
and their style full of warmth and color. Boscawen 
shows (p. 38) how much the Jews learned in Babylon, 
“the mother-land of culture and civilization, of arts, 
science, and letters,” where were taught some of “the 
first principles of many of the great doctrines of religion.” 
Dr. Legge (who, while missionary in China, baptized 
nine hundred-adult Chinese, and wrote extended com- 
mentaries on Confucius) thinks that China, as a whole, 
is politically, socially, and morally what it is through 
the teachings of the sage. Booddhism and Taoism were 

the sowers of tares in a good field well planted. Mr. 
Balfour confirms Dr. Legge’s estimate, showing that 
Lao Tsze taught very much in the over-confident fashion 
in which Tyndal) and Haeckel proclaim “ conclusions” 
of modern “science; ” while, at the same time, he points 
out the good in the system, and excoriates the jugglery 
and imposture that now call themselves Taoism. Dr. 
Samuel Beal thinks the most spiritually helpful elements 
in the Chinese religions were defived from the region of 





* Religious S 


ems of the World: National, Christian, and Philo- 
soph c. A collection of addresses at Sout!, Place Institute, in 1888-89. 


Western Asia, or, in a word, from lands on which steadily 
shone the light that blessed Abraham and the captive 
Israelites in Babylon. - - 

It is somewhat of a descent to come to the chapters on 
the religions of Japan.. That on Shintdism is by Isabella 
Bird (Bishop), who spent a few months in the Mikado’s 
land, making a hurried journey on horseback, of which 
she wrote an account under the title of “ Unbeaten Tracks 
in Japan.” Her chapter is a compilation containing 
some errors, as that Shinté (literally, theology) has come 
to be “the most frivolous of superstitions.” This is 
hardly so, since some of- the most earnest men in Japan 
still profess it, while the late cabinet minister Arinori 
Mori was assassinated for alleged sacrilege while in one 
of the Shinté temples at Isé. “ Reigdbu Shint6” is evi- 
dently a repeated misprint for the riydbu, or form mixed 
with Booddhism. There have been a hundred and twenty- 
three mikados, instead of a hundred and twenty, It is 
hardly true that the rope (p. 93) to pull the beil and call 
the attention of the gods in prayer is a “ distinctive em- 
blem” of Shinté. The “twenty thousand priests or, 
shrine-keepers ” may have six thousand subtracted with- 
out loss of fact. Notwithstanding her lively account, 
and her noble plea for the religion of the Crucified for 
Japan, we think Miss Bird fails to find the real secret of 
the power of this indigenous faith of Japan. Shinté has 
certainly had a powerful influence in securing the clean- 
liness ‘which is a national characteristic, and in nourish- 
ing that high sense of honor and patriotism, willingness 
of self-sacrifice, and that contempt for death, which are 
marked traits of the Japanese. The reader does not see 
that she has “ suecessfully demonstrated its utter empti- 
ness.” Indeed, one of the dangers, perhaps the danger, 
to Christianity in Japan, is that the Government may 
make a new riydbu or twofold Shinté (or doctrine of the 
gods; that is, theology) by proclaiming a state religion 
made of the earliest and indigenous and the latest im- 
ported faith. Ultra-rationalism is the peril of the hour, 
and the chief cause of the present “ reaction” in Japan. 

Mr, C. Pfoundes’s chapter on “The Religions of 
Japan” is not worthy of serious notice. Despite his 
parade of membership in various societies, and profession 

of long and intimate knowledge of the country and peo- 
ple, he shows but faint traces of knowledge of his subject, 
and furnishes little or no information, The burden of 
his diatribe is a sneer at missions. 

On the Indian or Aryan religions, we have but a frag- 
ment on Hindooism by Sir A. C. Lyall, and two strong, 
full, clear, and interesting papers, one on Old Indian Po- 
etry and Religious Thought, and one on Booddha and 
Booddhism by Mrs. Frederika Macdonald. She shows 
that Booddhism and Christianity are not even kindred 
religions, but in source, method, and goal, are different. 
Christianity has its roots in Jewish monotheism, Bood- 
dhism in Aryan pantheism, Mr. Arthur Lillie, who loses 
no opportunity to flaunt his heated polemics, and who 
wrote the jumble of absurdities entitled Booddha and 
Early Booddhism, furnishes a chapter on Booddhism in 
Christianity. Gathering his ill-assorted information 
from as many and uncertain sources as the contents of a 
rag-bag, he, like one from whom he quotes, holds “that 
the Indian origin of Christianity is now no longer con- 
tested.” To his own satisfaction he traces the steps, most 
of them utterly invisiblé to the cold-blooded critic, from 
India to Jerusalem. Asis usual with him, he finds many 
of his resemblances in the apocryphal stories which 
cling to both faiths. The Parsee religion is treated 
luminously by one of its professors, Naoroji, and Sikhism 
by F. Pincott, who sticks handsomely to his text. Jew- 
ish ethics are expounded with scholarly thoroughness 
by the Rev. Morris Joseph, who, unlike hit fellow-lec- 
turers, with the shining exception of Mr. J. M. Robert- 
son on Mithraism, furnishes abundant references to 
authorities. Dr. G. W. Leitner gives brief notes, with 
rich appendices, on Muhammadanism. He thinks Arabic 
the original language, and the words “Adam” and 
“Arab” the same in meaning. Teutonic Heathendom, 
by F. York Powell, is interesting and informing; but 
The Myths of Christmastide, by R. Bithell, is weak in 
exegesis, and foolishly saddles on Matthew the chrono- 
logical error of a monk living centuries afterward. 
“ Matthew and all the other evangelists” did not “ make 
a mistake of four or six years.” 

The remainder of the work consists of able and sugges- 
tive papers on the various forms of religious life devel- 
oped among the Roman Catholics, and the several denomi- 
nations of reformed Christianity, to which are added 
essays on the various schemes of modern philosophy 

which attempt to attract thoughtful men. Taken asa 
whole, the volume is of value both as reflecting the cur- 





9x6 inches, cloth, pp. ix, 563. London : Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co. 
Price, 78. 6d. ° 


to make us sensible of the great need of a satisfactory 
work on comparative religion. 





Professor John Earle of Oxford does not rank with the 
very first of contemporary students of English, though 
his Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon, and Philology 
of the English Tongue, are useful and suggestive works, 
and his Land Charters and Other Saxonic Documents is 
weighty. But, while Professor Earle, as a philologist 
and Anglo-Saxonist, is sometimes a little too free for 
absolutely conservative accuracy, he is both an inter- 
esting writer and a suggestive scholar; nor does he 
dogmatize on unsettled themes, as does his, in some 
ways, abler associate in Old English studies, Henry 
Sweet. Professor Earle’s large new historical view 
of English Prose shows him at his best; for it is full, 
but not diffuse; learned, yet not dull. After all, such 
a discussion of the life and growth of English style 
through the centuries is likely to be more useful than 
mere technical expositions strictly limited to the Old 
English period, which too often spread the very error 
they ought to remove,—that Anglo-Saxon is a tongue 
both dead and foreign. ‘(9 6} inches, cloth, pp. xii, 530. 
New York: G..P, Putnam’s Sons. Price, $3.50.) 


American readers who have profited by Dr. W. M. 
Taylor’s sermons on Bible characters and Geikie’s Hours 
with the Bible, will find a somewhat similar pleasure in 
turning to the second edition of a profitable book on Zhe 
Companions of Our Lord: Chapters on the Lives of the 
Apostles, by the late Charles E. B. Reed, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Mr. Reed’s chapters on the character 
and career of Peter are the fullest and most helpful; but 
the shorter ones may be read with benefjt by any devout 
Bible student. On the oft-discussed matters of apostolic 
identification and relationship Mr. Reed fairly states all 
variant views, the late Bishop Lightfoot here being his 
most potent guide. The chief aim of the volume, how- 
ever, is toward character-studies rather than scholarly 
expositions. (745 inches, cloth, pp. viii, 344. Lon- 
don: Religious Tract Society; New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, $1.00.) 


The Rev. George F. Hall is the author of an earnest 
pamphlet on systematic and proportionate Christian, 
giving., It is entitled The Lord's Exchequer. It opposes 
the raising of church moneys by subscription papers, 
assessments, sales of pews, voluntary giving, or church 
fairs, and advocates the tithing system, declaring the 
religious bestowal of one-tenth of once’s income to be 
scriptural, obligatory, and practical. ‘“ How much is 
the Lord’s percentage? My reply is, one-tenth. You 
may give him as much more as your circumstances may 
justify you in giving, but your od/igation is not fulfilled 
until you pay inte the Lord’s exchequer the tithe of all 
your increase.” (8} <6 inches, paper, pp. 47. Cincin- 
nati: Standard Publishing Company. Price, 10 cents.) 


Miss Joanna H. Mathews’s new book for girls, Bessie 
Bradford’s Prize, is so good a story that one wishes it 
were better. The central idea—a prize, and complica- 
tions concerning it—is old, but it is freshly, interest- 
ingly, and wholesomely, set forth. The English style is 
rather careless. The too free introduction of slangy 
or inelegant expressions in the mouths of children in 
stories, tends to promote the use of such expressions by 
its young readers in real life. The tale, which, like most 
of the author’s books, is one of a series, is pleasantly 
illustrated by W. St. John Harper. (63>4} inches, 
cloth, pp. 266. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co, 
Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The text of the “ Globe edition” of Shakespeare, issued 
by William George Clark and William Aldis Wright in 
1866, comes nearer than any other to the honor of be- 
ing called the present standard. Its general conformity 
to the text of the 1623 folio, its cohservative corrections, 
and its line-numbering, make it the starting-point for 
many later editors and students. This edition was based 
upon the “Cambridge edition” (1863-66) of the same 
editors, long out of print, and scarce. The surviving 
editér, Dr! W. Aldis Wright, has begun a reissue of the 
Cambridge Shakespeare, in nine handsome volumes, ex- 
cellently printed on hones. paper, and embodying the 
results of a minute examination of the general body of 
Shakespearean textual criticism during the last quarter 
ofacentury. The two volumes thus far published show 
that the new Cambridge Shakespeare wjll be more valu- 
able than the rare first edition,—except in the eyes of 
“collectors” who do not read,—and that it will throw 





rents of ancient and of modern thought. It serves also 





new light upon some few debatable questions of orthog- 
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raphy, punctuation, and conjectural verbal 
correction, It will be issued in nine quar- 
terly volumes, at three dollars each. (New 
York: Macmillan and Company.) 


Still another of the large, patiently pre- 
pared, and costly scientific monographs 
which reflect so much credit upon the 
American scholarship of the present quar- 
ter of 'a century, is Dt. Samuel H. Scud- 
der’s monumental treatise on The Fossil 
Insects of America, embodying the results 
of the ripest studies of one of our most 
eminent entomologists, who was assigned 
this specialty in the division of work un- 
der the United States Geslogical Survey. 
Nearly nine hundred species are described, 
and most of them illustrated. To the scien- 
tist the value of the work is apparent at a 
glance; while even the layman, who be- 
gins with a smile at the “ palaeozoic and 
mesozoic cockroaches” here described, and 
rejoices that he lives in a later era, will 
find much ‘that he can understand and 
enjoy. Typographically and pictorially, 
the work is inferior to Dr. McCook’s 
American Spiders, but it is worth, to large 
libraries, the twenty dollars it costs (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, & Co.), Another 
large work in American natural history 
will be Mr. W. C. Harris’s The Fishes of 
North America that are taken on Hook 
and Line, to be published by the author 
(10 Warren Street, New York), in forty 
monthly parts, with colored lithographs, 





BUSINESS DEPARTMEN T. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is giwen each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year.. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each és- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space,® 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. A nerve-food 
and tonic. _The most eilective bat discovered. 


The Peace of. the Church. 


By the Rey. W. R. HuntixeTox, D.D., Rector of Grace 
Church,,.New York. 12mo, $1.25. 





Dr. Huntington discusses from many points of view 
—historical, critica!, ecclesiastical, sectarian, social, 
ete.—the problem of Church Union in the United 
States, which is becoming more and more a“ burning 
question” every day. The learning and the position 
of the author lend to the book great weight and im- 
portance. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


___ 748-745 > Broadway, New 3 York. 


~ Valuable Hints to Mothers. — 


“Hints on Early Education, and Nursery Disci- 
pline”’ (12mo, cloth; price, 60 cents, postpaid), co.tains 
important information. Says the Chicago Journal: 
“It should be compulsory upon every young mother 
in the land to study this book.” Funk & Wagnalls, 
publishers, 18 = 2 Astor Place, New York. 
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Rewards. Samples 

sent on receipt of 15 cts. 

CARDS BR. STRICKLAND, 
” A series of 48 ha hand- 


Albany, N.Y. 
“ 
“The Story some s bos. ‘Price {lins- 
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By ETELKA WILLHEIM ILLOFSKY f 

A Valuable Article for Every Piano Student [ 

) SEE MAY NUMBER OF j 
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Musical Helps and Vocal Hints 
HE success of the articles ‘‘ Musical Helps and Vocal Hints,”’ 


published in the JourNaL, has encow the Editor to 
(| arrange for an entire series of articles which will take up every 
point that may enter into the aspirations of music-loving girls, 
or those interested in the voice. The best-known singers will L 
write for this series, including 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG 
\ EMMA JUCH 
CHRISTINE NILSSON 
SIMS REEVES RAFAEL JOSEFFY 
MADAME ALBANI SIGNOR CAMPANINI 


<> THe Lavres’ Home Journat will be mailed 
to any address from now to January, 1892, 


ANNIE LOUISE CARY 
MINNIE HAUK 
MARY HOWE 


‘ balance of this year, on receipt of only 50 Cts. 
\ CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. f 
ie ry r7, rr 7 r 








For Scholars. 


Tho Scholar’s Magazine. A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 
Specimen copies free, 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International Sunday-school lessons, In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 
cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 


SOHN D. WATTLES, PusiisHer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Glen Kcho Chautauqua, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. ° 








Special Department of Biblical Literature for Clergy- 

men and Bible Students. 

Dr, Wm. BR. Harper, Dean, assisted by F. K. San- 

ders, Ph.D., and Geo. 8. Goodspeed, M.A., 
allof Yale University. 

Special Courses of Lectures on Historical, Archzxologi- 

cal, and Philosophical Subjects. Summer Schools 

in Art, Language, Science, Business, Delsarte, etc, 





ms June 16. Send to Dr. A. H. GIL- 


Washington, D. C., for copy of 
“ Glen Echo Chautauqus.” 


Voice boar mnsareomon. |“ DQ) NOT STAMMER.”’ 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE | #20s1i'Pises in sorwer Bon'tnquity wroues St 


Johnsto remarkable success in treating stamp- 

Qpens Sth mo. 24. Early application should be made | merers,and va put gentionce in his statements.” 

or rome. Send hiet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
___ Secretary of College, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


JUNE, 1891. 





Peter Ibbetson. 

A Novel. By Grorcz pu Maurier. Part First. 
With fourteen illustrations by the author. 

This story, Mr. du Maurier’s first venture In the 
field of fiction, is one of peculiar psychological inter- 
est, involving many strange circumstances connected 
with dream-life. The illustrations are drawn by the 
author in his well-known and inimitable manner. 


Up the River Parand, 


By THEODORE CHILD. Illustrations and map. 


The ninth instalment of Mr. Child’s series of papers 
on South America, 


Town and Village Government, 


By Henry Loomis NELSON. 


Shows the practical advantages of placing the local 
affairs of each community entirely under the control 
of a popular primary assembly or town meeting. 


Some American Riders. 

, By Colonel THEopoRE AYRAULT Dopeg, U. 8. A. 
Second Paper. Illustrated from paintings by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


The Warwickshire Avon. 


By A. T. QyILLERCovucn, Second Paper. Twentys 
eight illustrations drawn by ALFRED Parsons, 


The Technique of Rest, 


By Anna C. BRACKETT. 

A practical paper of espvetal Interest and value to 
busy workers who feel that the amount of nervous 
force at their disposal is fn danger of being overtaxed, 


The Royal Chateauax of the Loire, 
By Lovis Frecuetre. With nine illustrations, 


The Failure of David Berry. 
A Story. By Saran Ogne JEWErTT. 


London— After the Romans, 
By WALTER BEsant. 


The story of the fall of Augusta,or Roman London.’ 
An ingen'ous and satisfactory solution of a question 
upou which history has shed but little light, 


In the “Stranger People’s’’ Country 
AStory. By CHaRLEs EoBrert Crappock. Part 
Sixth. Illustrated by W. T. Suzp.ey. 


Wessex Fotk. 


By Tuomas Harpy. Part Fourth. Tustrated, 
by CHARLEs GREEN, 


Poems, 


By WILL CARLETON, Louise C. MOULTON, ELIZA> 
BETH STODDARD, and Grorcr Horton. 


The Editorial Departments 
Conducted, as usual, by GEorcEe WILLIAM CURTIS, 
WILLIAM Dean HowELts, and CHARLES DuDLEY 
WARNER. 


Pulsed by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


Use a Binder. 


A great many of the readers of Tle 
Sunday School. Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered aré of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week ty week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
styleof binder is used, but opens wide and 
—S a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 








Tue Sry.ezs. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
Single sone, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


addit 
Two or more, 60 conte cach. If mailed, 15 
cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible, Aun 
excellent Binder, akhough very plain. 
Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 


Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 





Instituce, Cor. Bor item r4 Spring Garden Sts. , Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
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plete lessons, detafled di studying them. SS == 
and exercise «beets for return to us for correction b  BUSHNELL’S 
Books 


experts. Balance of course, 40 but §1 and Perfect Letter Copying 
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Sstamps. Our lessons were arranged by experienced 
somal nowepaper reporters, rap — enable any kpown ond used all aroun world. No Press 
card i Sty goed copy tag <ak. esos $1.00, 
Bushnctt. 47 &. 4th &t.. a., Pa. 


one ink we VoAR 
GK COLLEGE oF lc Now York, ; 





volume for the reader, while the stiff 
| Binder may be sonewhat better for the 
| permanent preservation of the papers. 


| Address. John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS &F SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week'y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


ese 
ONE COPY, one year, $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
fone, Se year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Any school or auy set of teachers, or ot scholars, 
will Se oa plied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the Slowing yearly club rates: 
For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies ina to one address, 
Scentscach. A age thus sent is 











one son only, and no names can be written or 
in! on the separate rs. 

Pirne for club ba y be ordered sent y 

to Indfvidual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 


age to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 


papers for 2 club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
achool qe Ger mai! matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. ‘This applies to 
*kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
Exped ubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies pal for inaclub ofeither 
character. The free copies for peckage clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


ons may be made at any time to a club—such 


with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 

be the pro 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

. me A subscribe at club rates for such @ length of 
Uaces @ papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS, Subscribers to whom the 

r is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 

ear, may have the address changed at any time 

without charge. Members of package clubs do not 

ve tae privilege, but any such may have his paper 






m the kage to an individual address, 
paying fift: conta, the difference in the price of the 
clansce of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
cents for three months. 
ibucribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Benses should be careful to name, not only the post- 
ce to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addrebses should include 
Dep ceunty and state. 
a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
on than the one who sent the wee subscription, 
n will oblige = isher by stating that 
-_ he subscribes for es the place of the one 
Vast VOAT DY.........cccercecereeeses “i 
paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time 
fi 


id for, unless by special request. The 
for Paice will tavereny be discontinued at the 
Eeptrat ion of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. * 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include pos ¢ 

@ copy, one year, shillings. 
‘0 or More copies, one year, 6shillings each, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
6 shillings hag 
the 


aut one or more copies, 
porers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
k 
th 








of the 
nion at 


secure the above rates for two or morecopi 
ther singly to the individual resses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

@ subseribers, 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the.above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
ou ibe: 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O, Box 1550. 
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PREVENTEO BY 
(iticura 
-+ Soap - 


IRTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly,and reddened skin and hands, 
are speedily overcome bry that most exquisite of 
Skin beautigers, the Curicurna MEDICATED TorLet 


AP. 

It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp, and kesp them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For pecserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
grea, 2 is incomparably superior to all other Skin 

utifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Potrer Drvue AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

@@- Send for *‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


| 1@ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CuricURa MEDICATED Soap. 
VASELINE. 
OR ONE DOLLAR, sent us by mail, we will 
deliver, free of all charges, to any person in the 
United States, all the following articles carefully 
packed in a neat box: 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline... 10 cts, 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade. 15 “ 





Or, for stamps, any single article at the price. 

If you have occasion to use Vaseline in any form, 
be careful to accept only genuine goods put up by us 
in original pack. A great many ruse are 
trying to buyers to take VAS «4 
ps Ry ae Never yield to such as 
ert is an imitation without jue, and will not 
gy yc the result you expect. A bottle of Blue 

aseline is sold by all druggists at ten cents. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
-~ 24 State Street, New York. 








Bermuda Bottled. 
ou do not l will net be responsi 


, I can 


MULSION 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 


I eall it Bermuda Bot- 
tled, many cases of 


CONSUMPTION 
. Boone it , 
or Severe Cold 


I have RELIEVED with it; and the 
advantage that the most sensi- 














thing which com it is the 
stl ng ies of the Hy- 
pemnen tes it contains. 
ou find it for sale at your 
but ou c the 

» } 

SEELEY’S Mard Rubber 

RUPTURE. Trusses cure Rupture in al! cura- 

ble cases. Our Mechanical 


of R ey 
e book, matled on application. 


and Price List.” a S0-pag 
& CO., PHILAD. PHIA. 


I. B. SEELE 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ht to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
Dd. $s. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 24 8t., Phila, Pa, 
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CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


PFarnitare, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 24 & 246 8. 2d St., Phila. Pa 


BANNERS, FOR, SUNDAY. ScHDOLS, 
Cc. A. MA i 





Send for illus. price-list. 
& ©O., 133 N. 3d Mt., Phila., Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
$ISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated cata.ogue. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUB CKLEBHAT KD BURNERS, 
ioe qenceniees, os rosale. Ee 
timate given of cost and descriptivecata- 
logue furnished on lication, 


No. 36 Bonth 24 Hh Philsdelphia, Pa. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Beet quailty Copper and tin BELLS 
‘Also CHIMES AND BELLS. 

| Price and terms free. Name this paper. 


BRNAMENTAL TILE and SHINGLES of 
high-grade tin or copper, for churches, resi- 
dences, etc. Special patterns for towers, Mansards, 
ables, and belt-course. Low price. Circulars free. 
ONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., Camden, N. J... 


























The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, o every-day 
correspondence, 


e 


OF 


hr, ~ price, I/vour de does not keep 
P - , send us your address, and 
we will forward you our complete 
samples free. 
SAMUEL WARD CO., 








~_ INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put up in1® 
tin cans a ttc. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A 
49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 
to any address a 
sample vial of 


WE MAIL, FREE sexcezg 





re Detiaoany savored. 
W. HOYT & .. Lowell, Mass. 








ALLCOCKS 


If you suffer with lame back, especially in morning, ALLcock’s 


PLASTERS are a relief. 


resort to opiates. 


the genuine. 


If you always insist upon having ALLcocx’s Porous PLasTErs, and 
never accept a substitute, you will not be disappointed. 


If you cannot sleep, try an ALtcock P.asrter, well up between 
shoulder-blades ; it often relieves. 


If any of your muscles are lame,—joints stiff,—fee! as if they 
wanted oiling,—or if you suffer with any local pains or 
aches, these plasters will relieve you. 

If you use them once, you will realize why so many plasters have 
been made in imitation of them. 
they are copied as closely as the law allows. 

. duped by taking an imitation, when it is as easy to get 





Try this before you 


Like all good things, 
Don’t be 








A CONDENSED FOOD | 





a 
PATIENT'S STRENGTH 
BOVININE 





life when all other nutrients fail. 


"oP BOVININE 


WHILE DIETING IN 
SEVERE CASES OF 
is indispensable in all cases of typboid fever, especially 
during convalescence. 
concentrated contained in BOVININE acts as a simple and effective 
nourishment, and is retained by the most irritable stomach, and will sustain 


TAKEN EVERY HOUR IN 
MILK WILL SUSTAIN THE 


TYPHOID FEVER, 


The active principle of Beef 





WORTH REPEATING. 


NOT AS I WILL. 
[By Helen Hunt Jackson.) 


Blindfolded and alone I stand : 
With unknown thresholds on each hand; 
The darkness deepens as I grope, 
Afraid to fear, afraid to hope: 
Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 
That doors are opened, ways are made, 
Burdens are lifted or are laid, 
By some great law unseen and still, 
Unfathomed purpose to fulfil 

“ Not as I will.” 


Blindfolded and alone I wait, 

Loss seems too bitter, gain too late; 

Too heavy burdens in the load, 

And too few helpers on the road ; 

And joy is weak and grief is strong, 

And years and days so long, so long ; 

Yet this one thing I learn to know 

Each day more surely as I go, 

That I am glad the good and ill 

By changeless law are ordered still 
“Not as I will,” 


“ Not as I will! ’—the sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat. 
“ Not as I will! ”’—the darkness feels 
More safe than light when His thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness, 
“ Not as I will,” because the one 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and stil) 
For us must all his love fulfil— 

“ Not as we will,” 








THE MIRACLE OF THE DIAL. 
LE. L. Garbett, in Knowledge for January 5, 1883. | 


In the fullest account, we find the sick 
monarch offered this choice :—‘ Shall the 
shadow go forward ten degrees, or go back « 
ten degrees?” The advance or recession, 
whichever he chose, were plainly to be 
of one identical angular measure, pre- 
announced, and which was some aliquot 
part of either a quadrant or a semi-diurnal 
arc, whichever the diallers of that time 
used to divide. “And Hezekiah answered, 
It is a light thing for the shadow to go 
down ten degrees; nay, but let the 
shadow return backward ten degrees.” 
He evidently thought, before seeing 
either, that the return would be the more 
marvelous; but, in fact, either the sudden 
shifting back or sudden advance are 
equally strange and out of human power; 
indeed, so uncommon are both phenomena 
that I should be rather more surprised if 
the records of any Observatory or Royal 
Society kept for 1,000 or even 5,000 years, 
related a single instance than at their 
relating none. 

Happening to know, however, of an 
afternoon some years ago in which both 
did certainly occur, I have thought that 
possibly some reader of Knowledge may 
have witnessed and can describe the facts. 
There are plenty of sun-dials in southern 
England whereon I know (but did not till 
years, after the occurrence) that the “‘ won- 
der” was repeated exactly as Isaiah 
described—I mean in the earlier and fuller 
account; not in our present “ Book of 
Isaiah.” If none happened to see the 
shadow shift, I shall willingly explain 
how I know that both the signs offered 
were certainly that day visible. 


{I should feel greatly obliged if Mr. 
Garbett would describe the phenomena he 
observed, and give his interpfetation of 
it.—RicHarD A. Procror.] ‘ 





[E. L, Garbett, in Knowledge for January 19, 1883.] 


The shiftings of shadows on the dial 
that Isaiah predicted to sick Hezekiah, are 
liable to occur at any place, when these 
two circumstances concur: Ist, that the 
upper atmosphere is in that condition 
which causes two bright parhelia or mock 
suns to appear on opposite sides of the 
sun; and 2d, that the lower air contains 
drifting clouds, massive enough to-hide 
often two of the three. Wher the real sun 
and eastern mock sun are hidden, there 
is only the western to cast shadows, which 
then coincide with what the sun will cast 
an hour and a half later; but if the clouds 
shift so as to hide the west parhelion, and 
disclose the eastern, the shadows instantly 
become such as the sun cast an hour and 
a half earlier. The parhelia being always 
caused by rays refracted through two faces 
of equilateral triangular prisms or fibres 
of ice, their angular distance from the sun 
is always the minimum deviation that 
such a prism of ice produces on the bright- 
est or yellow rays, which is very near a 
fourth of a right angle; so that if Heze- 
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B35 . 
kiah’s diallers divided: the quadrant into The New Stocki ng. 
forty, than which no number is more likely, 


cousidering how constantly it recurs in 
the Hebrew Laws and History (oftener, 
indeed, than any other above ten,) the 
advance or recession of the shadow would 
have to be ten of these parts. 
On March 29, 1848, these effects occured, 
had any one been looking, on every dial in 
the Isle of Portsea, and very 7 oe ably of 
much of Hampshire besides. The parhelia 
were present. and bright enough at about 
11 P. M., and still better between 1 P. M. 
and 1.80°P. ‘M. (not between 11 P. M. and 
1 P. M., becanse, though the atmospheric 
conditions were right, the sun had risen 
above the required limits of altitude), and 
the drifting clouds below were present. 
..~- Considering how much steeper is the 
sun’s daily path in the latitude of Jerusa- 
lem than in England, it seems more likely 
that the pair of parhelia were of the rarer 
kind, over and under the sun, which I 
certainly have seen described (or possibly 
even oblique), than the commoner ones 
that I saw, and Descartes, Halley, Folkes, 
and the other Royal Society observers, 
From the account in Isaiah, speaking of 
bringing back the sun, but the fuller one 
in Kings of onl bringing back the 
shadow, I gather the Book of Kings to be 
the earlier document, and more likely, in 
oan pat to preserve that prophet’s own 
words, ' 


THE ASCENT OF NATURE. 


[By Samuel Taylor Coleridge.] 





Every rank of creatures, as it ascends 
in the scale of creation, leaves death 
behind it or under it. The metal at its 
height of being seems a mute prophecy of 
the coming vegetation, into a mimic sem- 
blance of which it crystallizes. The blos- 
som and flower, the acme of vegetable 
life, divides into correspondent organs 
with reciprocal functions, and by instinc- 
tive motions and approximations, seems 
impatient of that fixure, by which it is 
differenced in kind from the flower-shaped 
Psyche, that flutters with free wing above 
it,. And wonderfully in the insect realm 
doth the irritability, the proper seat of 
instinct, while yet the nascent sensibility 
is aa nt ra thereto,—most wonder- 
fully; I say, doth the muscular life in the 
insect, and. the musculo-arterial in the 
bird, imitate and typically rehearse 


the adaptive understanding, yea, and theg $9 95 
. 


moral affections and charities of man. 

Let us carry ourselves back, in spirit, to 
the mysterious week, the teeming work- 
days of the Creator: as they rose in vision 
before the eye of the inspired historian 
‘* of the generations of the heaven and the 
earth, in the days that the Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens,” And who 
that hath watched their ways with an 
understanding heart could, as the vision 
evolving, still advanced towards him, con- 
template the filial and loyal bee; the 
home-building, wedded, and divorceless 
swallow; and, above all, the manifoldly 
intelligent ant tribes, with their common- 
wealths and confederacies, their warriors 
and miners, the husbandfolk, that fold in 
their tiny flocks on the Honeyed leaf, and 
the virgin sisters, with the holy instincts 
of maternal love, detached and in selfless 
purity,—and not, say to himself, Behold 
the shadow of approaching humanity, the 
sun rising from behind, in the kindling 
morn of creation ? 

Thus all lower natures find their highest 
good in semblances and seekings of that 
which is higher and better. All things 
strive to ascend, and ascend in their striv 
ing. And shall man alone stoop? Shall 
his pursuits and desires, the reflections of 
his inward life, be like the reflected image 
of a tree on the edge of a pool, that grows 
downward, and seeks a mock heaven in 
the unstable element beneath it, in neigh- 
borhood with the slim water-weeds and 
oozy bottom-grass that are yet better than 
itself and more noble, in as far as sub- 
stances that appear as shadows are prefer- 
able to shadows mistaken for substance? 
No! it must be a higher good to make you 
happy. While you labor for anything 
below your proper humanity, you seek a 
happy life in the region of death, ‘Well 
saith the moral poet, 


“ Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thing is man!” 
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Ladies’ and Misses’ 


Suits and Cloaks, 


- O’NEILL’S, 


Importers Retailers. 
Rich Millinery, Upholstery Goods, 
Dry Goods, 
Dress Trimmings, § Fine Furniture, 
Velvets, Clocks, Jewelry, 
Gloves, Silks, Silverware, 
Hosiery, Laces, House Furnishing 





SIXTH AVL., 20TH TO 21ST ST., N.Y. 


Special Notice. Our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
illustrating’ and describing our many lines, now ready, and will 
be mailed free of charge to any address upon application. 
Send in your name at once, as the issue is limited. 





Goods, 


China, Glassware. 











For GENTLEMEN. 


Calf Shoe. 
Working- 


Goodwear 


$2.0 


= on the bo’ 
ving the caeeeey. Ita 
you shoes without W. L. 
stamped on the bottom, an 
do not be deceived thereby. 


money. You can economize 
purchase W. L. Doug! 


To O b 
'o La qh A 


Best in the World. 


$5.00 Hand-Sewed. 
£4.00 Wat shoe. 
£3 50 emer 


Extra Value 


man’s Shoe, 


Shoe. 


W. L. Dougine Shoes for Gentlemen are| W. L. Douglas $3.00, 
ade in Co grees, Buyon Lace, size 

Sto i, all wi ths and etyles of toe." Sope' thoed*ana % fone for indice a ines tt 
sizes, 1 to 534, and Youth’s 11 to 13. 


CAUTION! FEN ser or.enaun. 


It is a duty you owe to yourself and your it f 
during these bard times, to get the most vebus fae occupied territ _ 


las Sh: which, without quest 
val for the z - 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3.% SHOE. 


Sales, 1890, 250,077 pairs. 
Awarded the medal for guperior qual of mas wtal 
SHEA eerste cea 


For LADIES. 
$3.00 1 sees 
8250 bongs 
$9.00 sk Value. 
$1.75 sass. 
For BOYS & YOUTHS. 
$2 & *1.75 


SCHOOL SHOES. 


w Ropera Sana Since 





Common Sense.” 5S 





(except in $2.50 shoe), D, KE, EE 


half sizes: © 








Knit to Fit the Foot. 


Saves Discomfort; no wrinkles, no 
cramped toes. (Notice the shape.) 

Saves Darnings the big toe, having 
room enough, stays inside this stocking. 

A sure relief for those afflicted with 
ingrowing nails, corns, bunions, or ur 
natural heat and perspiration of the feet. 


Sold by dealers, or by mail, 2 pairs soft 
lisle, 3 pairs fine cott or4 pairs medium 
quality cotton, on receipt of $1.00. 

Srention size shoe worn (men’s only). . 
WAUKENHOSECO.,78 ChauncySt., Boston, Mass. 


ay A Ew Crochetin 
vied aceTireadl pn. 2 
BEST in the world ! 


Series of 12 Beautiful Ilius.Tidies from Lon« 
Inquire for them of your dealer, 



















GLASGO LAC 





Stylish Dresses 


cost no more than ugly and ill-fitting ones, 
Whether you lige In exas or Oregon, you can 
wear stylish and well- @ garments by buying 
of us. Our Diustra Catalogue containing 
everything worn by man, woman, or child, 
marked af bottom prices, ’is sent free by ad: 
dressing 


MAHLER BROS., - 


503-505 6th Avenue, NEW YORK, 


THE * GLOVE THUMB RETROGRADE” 








Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and &re manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works; 
N.Y. All Large Dealers Keep Them. 








TO RETAIL SHOE-DEALERS, 
AND CENERAL MERCHANTS. 








Raps 3 to sell 
las’ name and the price 
they are his make, : 

' and mail orders from 

in your foot-wear 
’ an 

money than any other | agree Pi 


make in the world, as thousands who have worn them the dition Sho 
con: 
will testify. We send gingie pairs by mail, postage free, — -- AM Catalogue sent on app eatio 
where dealers do not keep W. L. Douglas Shoes. dealers and general merchants who Black Stockings Never Crock or Fade. 
ail, Gentlemen and Boys will state size usually worn, style and width desired. Ladies will| Porsale att] Broadway, New York ; 20 Temple Fiace, 





worn, and i 6 Gage oF aoe 


We ‘to call attention to the desirability of 
being con with the W. L. Douglas $3 


constan . 
consumers for sin pairs 
establish agencies at 


fit 
Vv. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass, 


once in un- 








Hardware Mon keep it, 


pe or EXPANDE 


Yer ee A CEMETERIES, FARMS GARDENS, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Trellises 
Write for Milustrated Catalogue. No. 14. CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 


116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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METAL. 
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work. 85+ inches, 


From The Independent. 


which has not before 





ba? Assortment just now —. 
SUMMER, 22 iissdia Sion 
A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, WY, 


this book sooner or later. 
institution, and with its relations to the family, to the 


* These lectures will not only hold their own in the 
brilliant series of Lyman Beecher Lectares before the 
Yale Divinity School, but they stand alone on merits 
of their own as the cee peas of a subject 

v' 


The volume is jee pone for convenient use, with a 
bibliographical topical index.” 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pusiisuenr, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School, 


The Sunday-School : Its Origin, Mission, Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures 
before Yale Divinity School, for 1888. By H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
author of Kadesh-barnea, The Blood Covenant, Teaching and Teachers, etc. 


Every pastor, superintendent, and thoughtful Sunday-school teacher, will wish to possess 
It déals with the principles underlying the Sunday-school as an 
and to other spheres of church 
415 pages. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. For sgje by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


ulpit 


“Itis an evidence of the 





ve been secured.’ 





From The Congregationaltat. 


progress bich has been 
made in recognizing the true dignity of the Sunday- 
school, that a course of lectures on this theme should 
have been called for in a leading theological seminary. 
so worthy a treatment. It is an equally notable proof 


of the same thing S. 
ererion. to such a call, such a course of | 
ba , 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Pine Dry Gocds, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


, must be nowt healthy,or 
YOUR CHILD she cannot beautiful. 
Sensible mothers buy the 








}| Corset Waist for themselves and growing daughters, 





CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO.’S 


Boston ; 109 State St., Chicago. Send for price Mat, 


ar Seo Teme “EVER READY" 
f «cs DRESS Staves 


YPSILANT) ORESS STAY MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


WE OFFER AGENT 


Big ey in Exclusive Territory 
Our new t Safes, sell at aight in city OF: 
country. New Agents first in field actually get- 
cau you. Catalogue tree. ALPINE BADE OO. 
. e free. 
No. ,» CLARK 8T,, CINCINNATI, o ey 


~ SAMANTHA “¥S° BRETHREN. 


Josiah Allen’s Wife’s latest and bestbook. Priceonly 
$2 50. Sells very fast. Agents average 5 to 9 orders 
day. Full canvassing outfit free efeharge. Send 
15 cents for postage. -J.SMITH & CO., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., or Chicago, Til. 


NOVELTIES acents 
wre AG £ NTS 
ascnding Nootie bimaan cebaee Catalog sent free 
D. CassaREEN Mrs, Co,, 134 Van Buren 8t., Chicago, 


AGENTS wr vorvisn BOOKS, 
Sulonasa terms to workers. Send for illustra- 


circulars to can Publishti 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Oinciasati 


BACCY KNEES 
Sixetcher, by mail, BG cout, Agents wanted. 
B, J. GREELY, 715 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Profitable Employment to Teachers, 
on religion hooks aod Bibies before eueaeine wine 
where John Winston&Co..Phila. Pe. orCisiougo,it 


AGENTS te oath the tant cnehal teeneae one 













































invented. Selery oF commirsion 
WANTED =. Address (with stamp) Nat’. 
Pm WRITER CO., Boston, Masa, 

































































THE CHINESE SAY, 


“When the wind blows your fire, it’s Sorters to tire 
nl A pa half of your toil can be avoided 


SAPOLIO. 


pcos Acean’t us tired to tell atont the merits 
pt women in the United 
tog thant us overy bout of that ive for having 

of Bapolio, 


Its use saves Many weary hours of toil in honre- 
Cleaning. He, 








THESE WARM DAYS 


®"0N Spo ru ne suspenders. The 
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Satan a P peal ge S extay, Hawn. 
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INVESTORS 
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mortgage Bes 













ds 


LVUR 10% 


20 Years’ Experience 


IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 
In every instance Interest and Principal has been paid 
WE HAVE RETURNED ‘To INVESTORS 


S13, 800,000 


Sper coms. to 18 par cent. interest, 
any security that we do not absolutely 


eee 
rate wisi 


iB. a. manne, L. M. M.co. 
MENRY DICKINGON oe 





EIGHTEEN PER CERT PER ANNUM 
Was the bast Divided of the 


HARRIMAN BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION. 


Another equally gratifying dividend will be 
declared June 1 next. 
Fi dividends are declared out of net 


Tne A Association is located in the thriving 
temperance city of Harriman, Tennessee. 
A limited number of shares, both serial and 
paid-up, for sale to investors, 
‘or particulars, address 


HARRIMAN BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Harriman, Tennsssee. 

INVESTMENT. 

for particularsof. security, 


Peliotend tig eatperauaum Thorengh faven 
AMERICAN 

FIRE INSURANCE Co., 

Philadelphia. 


S08 and 810 Walnat Stress, 


Winer LOAN AGENCY, Fairbory, Ne- 
loans money in Neoraska for 
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Words by Rev. hing IJunkin: 
pie by W.-W. Gilchrist 





This new and beautiful Floral Service has been prepared for Children’s 
Day, but it is just as appropriate for anniversaries or other suitable occasions. 
The general plan of the service, and the words of the hymns, are by the 
Rev. Charles I. Junkin; while the music ;was written by Professor W. W. Gil- 
christ, so well known in musical circles as cénduetor and composer. 

To give some-idea of the service, we quote from the directions for making 
the shield : 


The shield may be made from half-inch boards, fastened together with cleats on 
the reverse side. .The directions are based upon a shield of the shape suggested in the cut, 
44 inches long and 28 inches wide. When the shield is prepared, proceed as follows: 

1. Draw a line through center of shield from top to 
bottom, and another at right angles, crossing first line 18 
inches from the top, Drawa third Iine completely around 
the sides of the shield two inches from the edge. Upon 
this line bore holes three- quarters of @ inch in diam- 
eter through the shield, each hole being as nearly as pos- 
sible four inches from its neighbors. Next draw paral- 
lel lines up and down, and also across, the shield, thus 
dividing it into squares, and at each point where the lines 
eross bore a hole. These holes are to be filled at the 
proper time with bouquets, the ones indicated by ¢ 
‘with red or crimson flowers, and the others’ with white 
flcwers. 2. Paint the shield 
green, or, better, tack or glue upon it ferng or leaves, 
so as to cover the holes and present to the audience a 
simple shield covered with 

3. Provide eleven bou- quets of red or crimson flow- 
ers, four inches in diameter, and made as square and as 
flat as possible, Provide similar bunches of white flowers sufficient in number to 
fill the other holes. 








tI 


Any number of copies of the Service will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt 
of price. $3.00 per hundred copies ; sample copies, 5 cents each. Address, 


Joun D, Warrixs, Publisher, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























































| Hapey CHILDREN'S Dav. § 
THE CHILDREN'S JUBILEE, § 
1 7X Feast OF FLOWERS. | 
TH. CHILD. COUNSELOR. 












FLORAL PRAISE No. 9, 


A Beautiful Musical Service for 


Children’s Day, 


tations. 
THE BEST OF THE SERIES YET ISSUED. 
Price, 64 per 100; Se. each by mail. 
Previous issues, Nos. 1 to 8 at same price. 


in CO. 
Pm Ay Md ‘ Fal Nd New York, 


MEMORIAL DAY MUSIC 
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py CAROLINE M,Dooson, M.D. PRES. NAT'L WOMANS 
HEALTH ASS'N OF AMERICA,O8oat B Moss, M. D, 



































UPON APPLICATION TO 
GEORGE FROST u CO. 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 
















Cc. E. SIMMONS, 
Land Commissioner bia &. N. W. R’y.., CHICAGO, LL. 


EYRE & SPOTTISW OODE’S KINDERGARTEN, {22 A monthly for home and school, 
Thin white paper TEAC a BIBLES lewsons. Lmpen | 
contains 300 of" Aids.” inion ete. mo for ry woaeboe 
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niin dneemiaenate isthe ~ 8) 50a vear. Sample copy 6 cents. 
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best book at the price. $5, on the market. Special lessons for Primary : 
E éJ. B YOUNG £00. ™ Coopser Unror, N.Y. Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 St., Chieage. 
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